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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


{ux mystery which hangs over “ the Italian question ”—the 
very use of the phrase indicates a chronic state of affairs—has 
begun to clear away ; and although no marked change has taken 
place in the relative positions of the chief parties, the in- 
terval since our last report has not passed without important 
events, 

In the first place, we have had a distinct statement from our 
own Foreign Minister, Lord John Russell; and it will be found 
to bear out our view respecting the position of our own country. 
Lord John Russell dees not conceal his sympathy with the 
Italians, and, as an English statesman, he proclaims the prin- 
ciple that every State shoald choose its own form of government 
unimpeded or coerced by foreign States. He tells the public, 
authoritatively, that her Majesty’s Government have no indis- 
position to enter into Congress, but only upon the express con- 
dition that the Italians should be left free to choose their own 
Government. Alluding to the present, and perhaps we ought to 
say menacing state of affairs, Lord John expressed his own belief 
that no hostilities will take place. In all these respects we may 
ventare to say that Lord John Russell has countersigned the 
statement that we have already laid before our readers. 

Although there is an apparent incompatibility in the intelli- 
gence which we have from another quarter, scarcely less im- 
portant than our own Foreign Office, we have no reason to doubt 
the correctness of our communication. A trusted correspondent 
repeats, with some slight variation, the statement that he made 
last week ; and it is obvious that details must necessarily be 
subject to constant modification. But there is a still more mo- 
mentous change. Instead of being under consideration, we are 
assured, the plan propounded at Biarritz has definitively ob- 
tained the concurrence of France and Austria, and those Powers 
will endeavour to carry it out. It involves the Italianization of 
Venetia and reforms in Romagna, the surrender of two fortresses 
to Piedmont, and a re-disposition of the minor Duchies, but also 
the restoration of the Tuscan Grand Duke. If, as our informa- 
tion says, France and Austria are agreed to concur in demand- 
ing the adoption of this plan, it would seem that they are in 
direct opposition to our own Government. 

We have yet to learn, however, the terms upon which France 
and Austria have recorded their agreement. Have they deter- 
mined upon the course cost what it may? Scareely. They have, 


of course, laid it down provisionally, subject, it has always been 
stated, to the reconsideration of a Congress. 
eur own Government has, in the most distinct manner and in the 
firmest accents, indicated the conditions which it would expect 
before agreeing to enter into a Congress; but of course it does 
not stand precluded from considering any proposition that may 
be made to it. 


On the other hand, 


In the meanwhile some points in the chronic question are cleared 
The serious illness of the Pope 


Papal election with some candidate less favourable to European 


peace and progress than Cardinal Ghigi would have been, and a 
corresponding increase to the Antonelli influences. 
in the Abruzzi seems very partial, and there is no sign that the 
eg of Naples are marring their future by any premature 
advance. 


The outbreak 


The Moniteur has distinctly contradicted a report to which we 
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never lent much credence—that the Emperor Napoleon destined 
a throne in Central Italy for his cousin the Prince Napoleon: 
none of the cireumstances indicated any such intention, but the 
contradiction contributes to free the subject from some doubt. 
King Victor Emmanuel and his coadjutors in all the provinces 
of Northern and Central Italy maintain their course undisturbed. 


In the progress of the German question Austria has come out 
undisguised. We now have the text of the despatch written by 
Count Bernard de Rechberg to the Austrian Ministers at Dresden 
and Coburg. It is a declaration against the Federal reform pro- 
posed by the national party of Germany, but it comprises a de- 
nunciation expressly fulminated against the Duke of Saxe Coburg 
Gotha. The object of ‘‘a well known party,” says the Count, is 
set forth in the Gotha manifesto with unaccustomed frankness ; 
as if the party had hitherto been skulking, but had now taken 
advantage of that ground to declare itself. This includes a 
suggestio falsi as well as a most presumptuous usurpation of 
authority. Austria has no jurisdiction over public diseussion in 
the independent State of Saxe Coburg Gotha, and the insinuation 
that the national party has continued some kind of machinations 
under a veil is wholly inconsistent with the facts. The party 
has continued, it has revived its action on each fresh opportunity, 
and it has never concealed its purposes. That party, says the 
Count, would place Austria in its future relations with Germany 
on exactly the same footing as Denmark and the Netherlands, 
This is also untrue. Austria, whose allies appear in the German 
Federation, is a German State possessing foreign provinces ; 
whereas Denmark and the Netherlands are foreign States simply 
owning minor provinces within the Federation, and we lately ex- 
plained the bearing of these relations upon the proportion of votes 
within the Federal Assembly. But the political event embodied 
in the text of the Count’s despatch consists in the attack upon 
the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha, His language is imperiously 
censured under the diplomatic expression of ** strong regret.” He 
is reminded that the utterance of such words as those which 
fall from Princely lips at Gotha amounts to a breach of important 
treaty rights and obligations, and it is almost suggested that by 
such a course of action the Duke forfeits his position in the 
German Federation, This is bold language. It may impress 
terror in Dresden. We are not surprised that attempts were 
made to conceal it, for, reaching England, it must arouse both 
in the Government and in the people an indignant sympathy 
with the Prince assailed. 

The advices received from China officially must have a tenor 
somewhat different from those which have reached the public, 
since they are evidently regarded as being more favourable. 
The published reports simply give us the details of the oceur- 
rences which were narrated by the last mail. The Government, 
however, has transmitted orders for ten thousand troops to be 
despatched from India for China, under command of Major- 
General Sir Hope Grant; and the report of any troops to be sent 
from England has for the time at least subsided. It must, 
therefore, be anticipated that the difficulty in China will be sur- 
mounted without any reinforcements from Europe. Since the 
published reports present no grounds for any such calculation, 
the official reports, we say, must be of a different and more en- 
couraging tenor. Our own advices from China tend to show 
that there were some rather serious mistakes in the first attack, 
while all the commanders, English, French, and American, are 
acting in a spirit of hearty coéperation. The suggestion that 
Russians are acting with the Chinese—although partially cor- 
roborated by the appearance of some of the dead bodies—may be 
explained by the fact that in the North we encounter the Cal- 
mues, and also, probably, by the fact that many adventurers 
from the Northern settlements of the Russians in Siberia and on 
the Amoor may have wandered as volunteers into the Chinese 
service: just as we find Yankees, Greeks, and Englishmen, in 
all quarters of the globe, acting as the agents of all Governments 
and all conspiracies. 

Mr. James Wilson, the new Finance Minister for India, has 
been addressing his more immediate friends and connexions at 
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Hawick in a manner which amounts to a declaration of the Go- 
vernment policy—not on finance, but on religion in India, The 
announcement is not the less important for being in perfeet har- 
mony with the deliberate opinion, we believe, of the most re- 
flecting statesman in India—of Lord Canning as well as Lord 
Canning’s opponents in India; of statesmen belonging to both 
the great parties in the State here ; and of all the British public 
—save Exeter Hall and some very few individuals amongst the 
class of statesmen, The opinion is, that the propagation of 
Christianity must be left wholly and exclusively to the mis- 
sionaries ; that the Government cannot interfere without arous- 
ing jealousies and endangering the peace of the country, 
jeopardizing even the British tenure of India, and thus risking 
even the progress of Christianity itself. 





The many agricultural meetings that have been held of late 
have established two facts: first, that the rural mind is now 
firmly convinced of the beneficence of a free trade policy and of 
its conspicuous consequences,—greater enterprise in the pursuit of 
agriculture, greater belief in science, more reliance on ascer- 
tained natural law; secondly, that the rural mind is fully alive 
to the necessity of putting the country in a state of defence 
adequate to any emergency. We hear nothing of agricultural 
distress, much of its prosperity, and more of its future. We 
read no sneers, but much hearty English sentiment, handsomely 
expressed, on the subject of national armaments, like rifle corps. 
Nor have polities been wholly excluded. 

At the Woodstock meeting, Lord Alfred Churchill put forward 
a new programme of her Majesty’s Opposition—one more likely 
to be successful than any which has yet been advanced. He 
admits that there are many matters which need revision. There 
should be such a Reform in Parliament as would extend the 
franchise in proportion to the extension that has actually taken 
place in intelligence and education. He would carry out these 
changes in the spirit of the Constitution. He regards frequent 
changes of Government as injurious to economy, and conducive to a 
constantly-increasing expenditure. And he is for a revision of 
our annual outlay in order to reduce the enormous amount of 
taxation—seventy millions within the year. The difficulty is 
to see how Lord Alfred can command the influence which would 
rally even the leaders of his own party in an agreement upon 
these practical Parliamentary objects. 

Two other great parties in the State appear to be in that un- 
easy condition which precedes the public ayowal that a compro- 
mise is necessary. It is well known that many of the master 
builders dislike the ‘‘ declaration” just as a large body of the 
men dislike the policy of mixing up an agreement upon the sub- 
ject of hours with the rates of wages. During the week there 
have been rising hopes of an arrangement, but towards its close 
matters do not look so promising. 


Che Alrtropalis, 

The Livery met on Thursday in the Guildhall to clect a Lord Mayor. 
The interest of the meeting lay in sympathy shown for Alderman Carter, 
manifested by the voters of Cornhill marching in procession, headed by 
the deputy of the ward and the rector of St. Michael’s. The first name 
submitted to the Livery was that of Alderman Carter ; whereupon every 
hand seemed uplifted, and cheers made the old place ring again. For 
Alderman Cubitt and Alderman Muggeridge a few hands were held up, 
and none for anyone else, Reminded that they must select two Alder- 
men, the Livery selected Alderman Cubitt. The names of these two were 
referred to the Court of Aldermen, who, after a brief delay, announced 
through the Recorder that their choice had fallen upon Mr. John Carter, 
citizen and clockmaker. More cheering greeted the Lord Mayor Elect, 
as, in a few manly words, he thanked his hearers, and promised to main- 
tain the rights and privileges of the City. 

A resolution of thanks to the present Lord Mayor was carried, but 
a similar vote of thanks to the Sheriffs called up Mr. John Jones, who 
objected thereto, on the ground that they did not exert themselves to 
oppose the late Corporation Reform Bill and defend the corporation privi- 








leges. He moved a rider, lamenting that they had not done their duty. 
This was declared to be carried. The two Sheriffs, Alderman Hale and 
Alderman Conder, insisted that Mr. Jones did not understand the duties 
of the Sheriffs, and that they had done no discredit to the office they | 
held. They had no power to take the steps indicated by Mr. Jones. | 
Mr. Hale said— . 

*T don’t know that I have much to thank you for (‘* Tea, hear ! 
laughter), but I retire from office in perfect good humour, telling you that 
on this oceasion your vote is valueless to me, and that I do not care one 
straw about it.’’ (Cheers and laughter.) 

Mr, Conder took it for granted that they had thanked him, and ven- | 
tured to believe that he had not failed in his duty. 

The Lord Mayor Elect was introduced to the court of Aldermen and 
handsomely received. 

Sir Chapman Marshall, Alderman of the Bridge Ward, has resigned, 
and a precept for a new election has been issued, 

The n w sheriffs, Alderman Phillips and Alderman Gabriel, were 
sworn into office on Wednesday, in the Guildhall, before the Lord Mayor. 
Two old ceremonies were omitted. ‘The Sheriff's breakfast and dinner ; 


” 


| 
and 


and the practice of counting nails and chopping wood before the Barons 
ot the Exchequer, The Queen’s Remembrancer takes the place of the | 
Exchequer Judges, and receives the sheritl’s at his own conyenience. } 





| had not laughed or uttered a word, 





The Court of Common Council have at length adopted measures for 
improving the state of the courts and passages in the Old Bailey. 
small, and inconvenient rooms are to be enlarged and made lighter 
steps are to be removed, passages widened and levelled, and all to be 
done at the cost of 8000/7. 


The strike in the Building Trade still continues, and the gulf between 
the two parties has, indeed, been rather widened than closed by efforts at 
a settlement made this week. The Masons withdrew their delegate from 
the Paviours’ Arms Conference, and entered upon a negotiation with the 
masters. But the enterprise broke down very soon. The masons were 
willing to give up the nine hours’ movement provided the masters 
would withdraw the declaration. The masters declined the compromise, 
and desired to exact a revision of the rules and regulations of the masong’ 
society, which are said to be contrary to the law. Thus it comes about 
that the masons go into the strike witha will. They declare that “ the 
palaver is not what is now wanted,” and thereupon propose to appeal 
to the public. 

Lord St. Leonard’s has published in a compendious form a clear ag. 
count of the state of the law as it affects combinations, and the relations 
between employers and employed. 

A public meeting, held in the Hall of Science, City Road, on Wed- 
nesday, Mr. J. P. Murrough in the chair, passed several resolutions con 
demning the practice of flogging in the Army. 


Although the parish church of St. George’s-in-the-East was closed on 
Sunday that day did not pass over without strange proceedings in that 
quarter. The distfict places of worship are under the control of the 
Reverend Bryan King, and therefore the scene of unusual modes of cele- 
brating service. One of these is the Mission Church, in Calvert Street, 
the other St. Saviour’s, in Wellclose Square. The clergy at both 
adopted the novel innovation of refusing admission to any one unpro- 
vided witha “ticket”! In the morning all was quict. But in the 
evening there was a disturbance at both churches. The mob overcame 
the opposition offered to their entrance into the Mission Church, but 
when they had inundated its interior, the gas was turned off. When it 
was relighted a body of police, brought in under cover of the darkness, 
were seen in battle array before the altar, and these potent persons soon 
cleared the holy edifice. At St. Saviour’s, a few ticket-holders gained 
admission, but the mob besieged the gates, maltreated their defenders, ob- 
structed Mr. Lowder, the clergyman, and compelled him to enter bya 
back door. Having performed service to his limited congregation, the 
clergyman escaped by the back way, pursued by the mob. He fled 
adroitly and reached the Mission House. The mob now proposed to 
assail his refuge, but the police, drawing their staves, drove off the 
crowd, and fastening upon a Mr. Rosier, took him into custody. A fine 
series of scenes for the Sabbath-day ! 

In the meantime it appears that the Bishop of London had not, up to 
the 24th, been placed in a position to proceed with the arbitration. Ata 
vestry meeting on Thursday a letter from the Bishop was read an- 
nouncing that the rector had not given the requisite intimation of his 
readiness to refer the questions in dispute unreservedly to his diocesan, 
Whereupon the Vestry sanctioned a letter in reply telling the Bishop that 
they thought the bare acceptance of the Bishop’s offer sufficient, and 
stating “ with regard to the form of the preliminary agreement of sub- 
mission, the Vestry do not think it necessary that the same formal or legal 
accuracy need or should be observed, as if it were a secular matter of 
business, and they, therefore, consider it unnecessary to require the 
rector to enter into any instrument of a more binding character than what 
he has entered into by his letter to myselfas the vestry-clerk, of the 17th 
instant, which in few but explicit words conveys a plain and unqualified 
acceptance of your Lordship’s offer of mediation.” 

The dispute between the flock of St. George’s-in-the-East and their 
pastors was removed into the Thames Police Court on Monday. 

Robert Rosier, a clothier, was charged with hissing a clergyman and 
taking part in the disturbances in Wellclose Square. It was admitted that 
Rosier was there, but that his offence was confined to hissing and being 
present at a disorderly meeting. Mr. Yardley treated the matter as an exe 
hibition of bad taste, but at the same time he informed his excited audience 
that any one forming part of a disorderly assemblage is liable to be indicted, 
Mr. Rosier was liberated on his own recognizances. In the course of the 
proceedings Mr. Yardley said, ‘* All he is charged with is hissing. It is 
exceedingly bad taste to do it, but I think it is a matter that ought not to 
be pressed further. Iam sorry to see you here again, Mr. Rosier, Your 
person is not unknown to me. You were the defendant, I believe, in an 
assault case arising out of a disturbance in the parish church of St. George’s+ 
in-the-East.”” (‘* No, he was the complainant,” from several pe | 

The Prisoner—‘‘ I was the complainant. Captain Savage Hall, the 
rector’s friend, was the defendant.” 

Mr. Yardley-—‘‘I beg pardon, you were the complainant. What occurred 
then and what occurred last night shows you were a partisan in these dis- 
sensions, brawls, disturbances, or whatever name they go by. I was in 
hope—a vain hope, indeed—that you were then here for the last time. . . . 
When it became known, as no doubt it was known last night, that the pri- 
soner was the prosecutor in a former case, the people would say, * Ob, here 
is Mr. Rosier,’ and then proceed to acts of riot and violence.” 

A second case was that of a man named Peterson. He was charged with 
disturbing the congregations at St. George’s and at the Mission Church. 
The case was adjourned, but before it was so this scene occurred. Mr. 


| Yardley asked Mr. Smith under what Act of Parliament he prosecuted ? 


Mr. Smith—‘‘ The Ist of William and Mary, cap, 28, sec. 18, which 
says—"’ 
‘Here Mr. Smith was interrupted by derisive laughter, cries of “Oh, oh!” 


| and exclamations of ‘* William and Mary, indeed ! 


Mr. Yardley rose from his seat and called upon the officers to point out 
any of the persons who had given vent to such a disgraceful ebullition of 


| feeling in a court of justice. Roche, the gaoler of the court, selected four 


inhabitant ratepayers of St. George’s, who said they had only smiled, and 


Mr. Yardley (indignantly)—* I will have no scenes here. If anybody 
dares to utter a word, or express approbation or disapprobation, 1 will have 
him turned out of court, and if that will not do I will clear the court. 
Officers, if there is the least disturbance take the persons making that 
disturbance by the collars of their coats, and remove them from the 
court.” 

The most profound silence followed. 1t was broken by Mr. Yardley, who 
said, ** Get me the Act of William and Mary.” 

The mob behaved shamefully outside the court, hooting and hustling th 
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Puseyites, and selecting ‘‘two young gentlemen” as victims, compelled 
them to seck safety in a cab. 

On Thursday, Mr. Yardley committed Peterson to take his trial at the 
sessions on two charges. The first was that he had disturbed the congre- 
gation of St. George’s on the 18th of September. It was shown that Peterson 
was very forward in the riot on that day, when Mr. Machonochie was hissed 
and hustled, that he said—‘ This is the only way to put down Puseyism, 
and, pushin against the curate, eried, *‘ It won't do, it won't do here ina 
Protestant church ; no Puseyism here.”” A general riot was going on at 
the time. No defence was offered to this charge. The second was that 
Peterson had grossly and indecently misconducted himself towards three 
young women in St. Saviour’s Charch, Wellclose Square; and that he had 
called on the * boys” present to hiss and hoot. Tcterson was admitted to 


Mr. Yardley has successfully frustrated a gross attempt to cheat Lon Ton, 
a Chinaman. One Wilhelm Wariadcen, a crimp, received from the China- 
man 26/. to keep for him. The latter boarde1 a fortnight with the erimp, 
and ordered some clothes and tools. When Lon Ton desired to leave, 
Wariadeen said all his money had been expended, Lon Ton then sum- 
moned the crimp. It appeared that Wariadeen had paid or pretended to 

y 14/. for a quantity of slops to one Lavy, of whom Mr. Yardley spoke in 
unfavourable terms, that the slops were not worth 5/., and that, besides, the 
crimp had attempted to charge on Ton twice for the tools. Mr, Yardley 
was resolute, and Wariadeen had to refund the balance. 

Three Jews, Jacob, Lewis, and Rosa Levy, are in custody, charged with 
a vast series of robberies perpetrated on tradesmen in the metropolis and the 

rovinees. It is believed that they are members of a gang of foreign plun- 

erers. 

Joseph Flagger, a weaver, has been committed for trial by the Thames 
Street Magistrate on a charge of highway robbery. He met Mr. Finch, a 
Custom-house officer, at six o’clock in the evening, on the Mile End Road, 
beat him violently and robbed him of his watch. 





Several workmen have been punished this week by the police magistrates | 


for striking and using threatening language towards other workmen who, 
declining to stand idle, have accepted the document. 
t=} 


Provincial. 


The annual meetings of the Agricultural Societies are now coming off | 


almost daily. There is little remarkable, however, in their proceedings, 
unless it be the absence of any talk about agricultural distress. Whether 


it be in Oxfordshire or Buckinghamshire, in Hereford or Norfolk, in | 


Gloucestershire or the West Riding, the whole tenour of the speeches is 
how greater means and appliances can be brought to bear to make thi 
land, already very productive, still more so. The agricultural interest, 
said Mr. Harcourt, at Watlington, never wasin a more flourishing state. 
Land, said Sir Harry Verney, in Bucks, offers the best and safest invest- 
ment for at least a portion of the capitalist’s means. Drain more, ex- 


claims Mr. Ferrand, at North Ribblesdale, and the increased productive. | 


ness of the soil will soon repay you. Improve your breed of horses and 
cattle, grow more green crops, try and supply the market with eggs, 
butter, bacon, poultry, pork, those commoditics which the foreigner now 
sends, is the advice of Mr. Dent, at Ripley. Employ machinery, says 
Mr. Ifolland, at Stow-in-the-Wold, and employ it for a series of yeara, 
and it will give you profits. At many of the mectings a great desire to 
see the labourer better housed and better fed has been expressed. On 
the subject of labourers, Mr. Langston, Member for Oxford, made some 
sound remarks .— 

Experience has convinced the farmers that they can no longer trust to the 
assistance of Irish or Welsh labourers, who are now able to find employment 
at home. He trusted from what had occurred during the late harvest that 
the farmers would be induced to put an increased value upon the services of 
their labourers, for if their assistance is really requisite in summer they 
ought to be taken care of in the winter season. (Cheers.) As chairman 
of the board of guardians he had frequently been grieved to see that when 
the labourers had completed their work no suflicient provision was made by 
their employers to provide for their comfort when there was no longer sufli- 
cient employment for them. The consequence of this is that great discon- 
tent arises in the minds of the labourers, who frequently leave their parishes 
when their services are about to be required, saying, ** You don’t care for us 
in winter, and, as we know our services are valuable, we will now return 
the compliment, and leave you to do the best you can for yourselves.”’ He 
hoped, after what had taken place during the present year, that such a state 
of things would not occur again, and that the farmers would endeavour to 
keep in their parishes those men whose assistance they found the most valu- 
able to themselves. (Cheers.) 

It is not often that the House of Commons is portrayed by one of its 
own Members. Sir William Payne Gallwey, Member for Thirsk, 
has, however, performed this service. His speech, if not quite accurate, 
is suggestive and broad enough to be amusing. It was made at an agri- 
cultural dinner at Ripley, in the West Riding. 

He remarked that being a Member of Parliament it might be supposed 
that he could rise and make a speech at a moment's notice, for it is one of 
the most talkative assemblies in the world, and if it were not rude to speak 
of such an assembly in such language, he should say that it is composed of 
the most chattering body of men that ever came together to conduct either 

ublic or private business. (Laugiter.) Following the example of some of 

is Yorkshire friends, he had performed his duties in the House of Commons 
in silence, and he was not ashamed to confess it ; on the contrary, he be- 
lieved that those duties might be fulfilled in a manner as conscientious to 
the individual, and with as much good to the country at large, in silence as 
by making long speeches. One of the great evils in our Legislative As- 
sembly of the present day is a vast amount of conceit and self-ignorance, 
which makes men ignorant of their own dk fects, and inflicts an amount of 
tedium upon their audiences which is terrible to endure. (Applause and 
laught. yr.) This is an evil which must be corrected, and he could not think 
of it without great indignation. He felt indignant also when he found con- 
stituencies classifying the House of Commons on this principle, and talkin 
of one man as a useful member and of another as an obseur one, becaus: 
the former is constantly trespassing upon the valuable and important tim 
of the House, and the latter performs his duties quietly, though truly and 
conscientiously. As a Member of a great Legislative Assembly he felt it hi 
duty to seize the opportunity to warn them against the evil to which he re- 
ferred. (Applause.) 

Earl Powis, at Ludlow, gave testimony to the mental improvement of 
the labourers. Formerly they opposed the introduction of machin: 
now “how many labourers can be got to thrash with a flail.” It is by 
giving the labourers better education and better cottages that they can 
be improved in every sense of the word. The Duke of Marlborough, at | 








Woodstock, said they ought to be proud of the fact that “no science has 
progressed with such an inerease of specd and accumulated ratio as 
agricultural science.” At the same meeting Mr. Henley said, that “if 
they looked forty or fifty years back they would find that an almost 
fabulous increase has taken place in the quality and quantity of meat.” 
But he referred agricultural improvements not to science or chemistry, 
but to the intelligent farmers of the country—a singular statement from 
one who has been President of the Board ot Trade. 

The only place where any complaint was made was at Hitchin. Mr. 
Puller said that during the last six years farmers had been in a state of 
great prosperity as compared with any former period. The old spirit 
found a yoice and there were cries of ‘‘No, no!” but Mr. Puller per- 
sisted. 

The subject of Parliamentary Reform has been but slightly touched. 
At Woodstock, however, Lord Alfred Churchill expressed his views in 
gencral terms— 

With regard to the reform of Parliament, he did not look upon it asa 
panacea for all the evils with which we are aftticted, but when he considered 
the great increase which has taken place in intelligence and education, be 
thought there are certain classes who might very fairly be intrusted with 
the franchise. He should not, however, like to bring about those radical 
changes which would endanger the institutions of the country. He wished 
to see Reform carried out in the spirit of the Constitution. (Cheers.) 

The Rifle Volunteer movement is progressing in the most satisfactory 
way. Corps are springing up in all directions, and the efforts of the 
peace party and the military red tape school produce little visible effect. 
Lately Sir Alexander Hood, Member for West Somerset, and formerly 
an officer in the Life Guards, sneered at the yeomaury of the county ina 
manner that has been characterized by a patriotic vicar as * rude, un- 
gentlemanly, and silly.” The Bridgwater troop dined together on Mon- 
day, and the speakers paid the baronet in his own coin, They tell their 
member that West Somerset will remember his words at the next elec- 
tion, and probably they will keep their word. Sir Alexander has written 


a letter to say that his speech has been misinterpreted. 





The Liberals of Kidderminster celebrated, on Friday week, their great 


triumph over the Tories at the late gencral election, It was assumed 
that Mr. Huddlestone would surely succeed, and the Tories were in 
cestasics. But they hallooed be fore they were out of the wood, Mr, 
Bristow appeared, and Mr. Huddlestone disappeared. ‘The towa kept 
holiday to commemorate this victory. 

The Bishop of Oxford has given formal notice of his intention to issue 
a commission, addressed to five beneficed clergymen of his diocese, to in- 
quire into certain charges alleged against the Reverend William Simeox 
Bricknell, Vicar of Ensham, Oxon, by Mr. Joseph Druce, yeoman and 
ex-churchwarden of that parish. The offences specified are reading the 
Morning and Evening Prayers and Lessons from the pulpit instead of 
from the reading-desk; not rehearsing the Ten Commandments, nor 
reading the Epistle and Gospel at the north side of the communion- 
table; and suffering the reading-desk to be desecrated by a number of 
bricks placed there. The commissioners named by the Bishop are tho 
Venerable Archdeacon Clerke, the Reverend Dr. Leighton, Rural Dean, 


| the Reverend Dacres Adams, Vicar of Bampton, the Reverend Daniel 


Goddard, Vicar of Burford, and the Reverend W. E, D, Carter, Vicar of 
Shipton-under- Wychwood, 

The extensive docks recently constructed at Swansea were opened 
yesterday week with all due ceremony. The trade of Swansea has ex- 
panded rapidly within the last ten years. The tonnage entering the port 
in 1851 was 270,000, and in 1858 no less than 500,000 tons. The chief 
export trade is in coals, but nine-tenths of the copper used in the world 
is smelted at Swansea; silver ore is exported in large quantities, and also 
patent fucl. The enterprise of the harbour trustees and the facilities 
affurded by the South Wales Railway, have helped to make Swansea the 
flourishing port it is. The works have cost the trustees 500,0004, 

The docks were opened by Miss Talbot, the daughter of the Lord 
Lieutenant. Sir William Armstrong has invented a hydraulic apparatus 
for opening the gates, swinging the bridges, working the sluices, lifting 
the hoists, and doing everything of the kind; so that Miss Talbot 
literally opened the docks by the use of this machinery, Several vessels 
at once entered the basins amid loud cheering. In the evening Swansea 
illuminated. 





A Commission is sitting at G! ester to inquire into the existence 
of corrupt practices in that city. It consists of Mr. Vaughan, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald, and Mr, Welford. The first silting was held on Monday. A 
large number of witnesses have already been examined; and their tes- 


timony clearly shows that bribery extensively prevailed. Mr, Carter, 
the clection auditor, said that Sir Robert Carden’s expenses were 
1031/7. 10s. 11¢.; Mr. Monk’s, 4647. 11s. 5¢7.; Mr, Price’s, 4642, 11s, 5d, 
Ile believed the greater part of the bills had been paid, but not by him. 
Mr. Welford—* The act of Var! it, then, has not been complied with 
by either of the candidates or thei ents?”’ Myr, Carter—‘* No.” Mr, 
itzgerald—** As auditor you have no control over the expenses?’ Mr, 
Carter—“ None whatever. All I have to do is to make an abstraet of the 
bills and publish them.” Mr, Fi rald—** Then, if you saw any grossly 
illegal payment, you have no authority to strike it out?’ Mr, Carter— 
**T lave no power whatever, and no doubt that is the reason why the act of 
Parliament has been treated gene is a dead letter. I am particularly 
desired to mention that I was asked t y the accounts, but as I had no 
control over the bills I thought it did not matter much who paid them.” 
Mr. Ellis, agent for Mr. I’ri said that Mr. Price said to him, ‘* Pay my 
hare of the legal expenses ; but I ild rather be rejeeted than pay a shil- 
line to bribe a man.”’ Mr. Jones, agent for Mr. Monk, said the ps Het he 
heard in London as to bribery took him very much by surprise. In like 
manner Mr. Bretherton, agent for Mr. Monk, knew nothing about bribery. 
So far all seemed fair; but the next witness, Mr. Wilton, a surgeon, put 
a different faee on matters. He told how, deputed by the Local Reform 





’ 
Club, he and Mr. Morell went to London, and there picked up Mr, Monk as 
i candidate, Then he described how he had, during the election, reeeived 
money from one Thornton or Thompson, and had handed it to others, 
wherewith to bribe—to Brewer Monk, Hutton, Byron, Henley, nd Harry 
Jacobs. Thompson * told me he had come to Gloucester to do c¢ riain work, 
nd had been furnished with the material to do it; but who sent him, or 

1 given him the money, he never would tell me,” hompson was called, 
but was not forthcoming. 
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Mr. George Moffat, late Member for Ashburton, said that as Mr. Monk’s 
friend he saw Thompson and Morell in London. They said the election 
would cost 1200/7. or 15007. Nothing was said as to how the money would 
be spent. Mr. Price asked him to supply the money for the preliminary 
expenses, and he sent a cheque for 500/. drawn on Mr. Ralli, Mr. Monk’s 
father-in-law, to Sir William Hayter; and Sir William sent to him one 
Thompson, saying he was ‘‘a trustworthy person to take the money to 
Gloucester.” Sir William Hayter was examined. He said that Mr. Mof- 
fat had asked him if he knew a trustworthy person to take money to Glou- 
cester. Sir William, not knowing one, inquired, and Webb, clerk to a 
Parliamentary agent, recommended Thompson; whereupon Sir William 
gave Thompson a note to Mr. Moffat. Sir William then received the 500/. 
cheque from Mr. Moffat, with a request that he would give it to Thompson, 
if Mr. Price wrote to Sir William, and as the latter was going out of town 


he commissioned Mr. Parkes to give Thompson the cheque. Mr. Parkes | 


did so. 
“* Was it intended to convey by the word ‘ trustworthy’ any other mean- 
ing than that of honest>”’? Witness—‘‘I can’t say what was meant. Cer- 
tainly at the time I had no knowledge that any money would be sent down 
for an im proper purpose.” * Had you any suspicion how the money was 
to be used >’ Witness —“ That is a question which I cannot fairly answer. 
I will say distinctly I had no knowledge of bribery; but when you come to 
suspicion, pardon me if I do not answer.” ‘ Do you think the appointment 
of an auditor a dead letter ?”’ Witness—‘‘I think it quite useless.”’ 
John Clarke, a wholesale milliner, who has been engaged in bribery at 
elections on both sides, and who was known at Gloucester as ‘‘ Brettles,”’ 
confirmed Mr, Wilton’s statement that he reecived money from Thompson. 
Clarke was engaged with Thompson in the transaction. George Webb, 
partner with Mr, Gilbert, Parliamentary agent, deposed to the engagement 
with Thompson to take down the money, but ‘‘ had not the slightest sus- 
icion that it was to be employed in bribery.’’ Mr. Wilton added to his 
ist of sums expended (on the whole 944/.), but refused to give the names of 

= bribed. He promised to give specific evidence of bribery in 
loucester in 1857. 

Mr. Wilkes, a solicitor, entered into various minute particulars proving 
bribery. He had during the election made an “ unsolicited sacrifice” of 
90/. for the Liberal cause. 

Other witnesses made cqually specific statements respecting acts of 
bribery of which they were cognizant. 





A military Court of Inquiry, composed of various officers of the Royal Ar- 
tillery, has been held at Woolwich, to investigate the circumstances con- 
nected with the flogging of a gunner of the corps, who, it appeared, suffered 
so severely from the punishment, as the fact cannot be disputed that the 
man’s back was partially covered with boils when the lash was administered. 
We understand that after hearing evidence and carefully considering the 
case, the Court decided that the medical officer was blameable for allowing 
the punishment to be inflicted, and that he be reprimanded accordingly. It 
is stated that as a consequence of the publicity given to this case by the 
press, the commanding officer of the battery to which the man belongs has 
received various letters of a most insulting description, but according to the 
regulations of the service such oflicer cannot be entitled to censure, inas- 
much as he has not the power to set aside the sentence of a court-martial, 
when sanctioned by the highest military authority. On the other hand, 
when a court-martial passes sentence of flogging, the medical officer of the 
battery or brigade to which the delinquent belongs is bound to certify that 
the prisoner is physically in a condition to receive the punishment, or such 
punishment cannot legally be administered. 


An unfortunate accident, the consequence of furious driving in the dark, 
has caused the death of Lieutenant-General Morse of the Indian army. He 
was driving from Reading to his house at Farley Hill on the 16th at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour and on the wrong side of the road. The driver 
of a phxton hearing some vehicle coming at top speed drew up as far on his 
ewn side as was practicable. ‘The dogeart of the general ran into the phwton, 
and the general and his butler were thrown out. The butler recovered, but 
the general died of concussion of the brain. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury, Colonel Taylor, M.P., and Captain de Winton, 
driving from a Staffordshire Yeomanry dinner at Lichfield to Ingestre Hall, 
on a dark night, “accidentally”? drove the horses against a bank. The re- 
sult was that the noble Earl and the Tory whipper-in pitched on their heads, 
but neither were seriously hurt. 

A fearful explosion in a percussion cap .manufactory at Birmingham, on 
Tuesday, led to the loss of eighteen lives. It is believed to have originated 
in the * priming shop,” but how, has not been ascertained. There were at 
least seventy-five persons in the factory, perhaps more. Many of the sur- 
vivors have been so seriously burnt, that it is supposed they will not recover. 
A fire followed the explosion, but fortunately engines were speedily on the 
spot and soon got it under. The spectacle was awful and exciting. This 
accident has attracted the attention of the magistrates to the practice of 
carrying on a business which demands so much combustible material in the 
heart of a densely populated town. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen held a Privy Council at Balmoral Castle yesterday week. 
It was attended by the Prince Consort, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl 
of Elgin, and Lord John Russell. 

On the 23d her Majesty gave a breakfast to about two hundred mem- 
bers of the British Association. They were present at the Highland 
games performed by the Forbes and Farquharson clans in the grounds of 
the Castle. The Queen was present and distributed the prizes. 

Her Majesty has driven out to visit the neighbouring country, and 
has passed a night at Altnagussach, where the Prince Consort was 
stalking the deer. The Prince of Wales has been engaged in the same 
healthy sport. 

The list of guests at Balmorai include the names of the Count of Flan- 
ders, the Duke of Richmond, the Earl of Elgin, General Sabine, Pro- 
fessor Phillips, Mr. Oliphant, Sir Roderick Murchison, Sir Charles 
Lyell, and Mr. Thompson of Banchory. 








The freedom of the city of Aberdeen was presented to Lord John Rus- 
sell on Wednesday, at a meeting in the Music Hall. As in duty bound 
Lord John delivered a speech. After some remarks on the subject of 
reform of no very definite nature, he laid down the rule of doing as we 
would be done by as the guiding principle of his foreign policy, and took 
up the Italian question. 

** Gentlemen, there is a question on which I will venture to touch before 
I conclude, because, though not one in which we have taken an immediate 
part, it is one in which I think every Briton must take a deep interest. 
allude to that which has taken place, and is taking place, in Italy. (Cheers.) 
You will permit me to refer to events of some time back, but which are a 








clue to that which is happening at the present moment. For centuries the 
Italian people—a people rich both in commerce and agriculture—have been 
subject to foreign Powers—sometimes to the Germans, sometimes to the 
French. About sixty years ago a general, full of youth, full of genius, full 
of capacity of every kind, both for war and for civil affairs, entered Italy 
and declared that he came to ays liberty to that people. The Italian 
people were delighted—the whole of Lombardy was in a state of joy and 
ecstasy, and although his warlike operations were successful, yet for a time 
it came to be that the French Government was the Government of Italy, 
and in 1814 the people of Lombardy were averse to that foreign dominion, 
and earnestly desired a change. They applied to an English general, Lord 
William Bentinck, as honest a lover of liberty as ever existed ; they applied 
to him, and they applied afterwards to the English Minister, to learn what 
was to be their fate. The English Minister told them that their fate was 
very well settled—that the Emperor of Austria had been kind enough to 
pw ls that he would take charge of Lombardy, and therefore he, the Eng- 
lish Minister, had only to refer them to the Austrian Minister, 
Well, they have had this new government up to 1859—to the present time 
—and every year they became more and more averse to it. Well, Iam 
not saying whether they were justified in their dislike of the former French 
government or of the late Austrian government—I am only telling you 
what was the fact known to you all—no more. Well, it had occurred some 
ten or twelve years ago to some men of very ardent hopes and great literary 
talents, that these foreign nations had not succeeded in attaining the affec- 
tions or confidence of the Italians—that the Italians might as well govern 
Italy themselves. It was a new notion, but not a very unnatural one. In 
1848-’49 they made the attempt. Unfortunately yn | succeeded so ill that 
they gave peoplea great distrust of their power of self-government ; but the 
Emperor of the French having conquered Lombardy in the present year made 
a wise and magnanimous declaration that he did not go to conquer Lom- 
bardy for himself, but that the Italians should be the free citizens of a great 
country. The Italians, not only in Lombardy, but in Tuscany, Modena, 
and Parma, have acted upon this declaration, and they have made tempo- 
rary and provisional governments to themselves, declaring that they wish 
hereafter to be the free citizens of a great country. (Applause.) Well, I ask, 
has there been any mischief produced? Because I think with regard to this 
matter of states and nations regulating their own government, it is not very 
different from that of a man—say in this city of Aberdeen—regulating his 
own house. But, at the same time, it is possible that a man may manage 
his house in such a way as to be a great nuisance to his neighbours. For 
instance, he may start a pyrotechnic manufactory in his house, making ex- 
periments to try his skill, and, it may be, sending up sky-rockets into the air 
every evening in order to see the effect. This would not seem to be agree- 
able, because other householders might conceive that their houses might be 
set on fire. Instead of wishing to encourage the gentleman to do whatever 
he pleases in his own house, the Lord Provost might be called on to inter- 
fere with that gentleman because he was likely to set fire to the houses of 
his neighbours—but has anything of that sort oceurred in Italy ? Can any 
man say there is such a disturbance of order at Milan, Modena, or Florence, 
that the neighbours—the Austrians, or other neighbours—are called upon to 
interfere? (Cheers.) On the contrary, the conduct of this people, just 
emancipated, who have been subject to foreign rule for many years, who 
might have been expected to burst into some excess—possibly some outrage 
against the persons who are most odious to them—they have conducted 
their matters with perfect order—with such order as if they had been the 
citizens of a country which had long been free. (Cheers.) Well, then, 
gentlemen, I say, though we can claim no credit for having enabled these 
people to assert their freedom—although we have been bystanders, and I 
think for very good and sufficient reasons, have taken no part in the hos- 
tilities of this spring ; yet I think we are bound to say—we do say, and we 
have said—that against any interference of foreign force to prevent those 
people having their own government and conducting their affairs as 
they like, we do most loudly and solemnly protest—(loud cheers) 
—and therefore, gentlemen, be the terms of the treaty now negotiated 
what they may, if hereafter, consequent upon that treaty, there shall be 
that of which you have heard, no doubt, and which has been frequently 
talked of—if there shall be a congress of the Powers of Europe—if it shall 
be the wish of those Powers which have taken part in those hostilities that 
in the final settlement of Italy and the acknowledgment of the different 
states belonging to it the other Powers of Europe should take part in these 
consultations, we might assist only upon one condition, namely, that with 
respect to using foreign force in order to compel fulfilment of the conditions 
of peace, whatever they may be, so as not to interfere with the right of the 
people of this country to manage their own concerns—that, if such should 
“ the object, or may be the result of such language, England may stand 
apart and take no concern. (Loud applause.) But, gentlemen, I feel con- 
vinced, and such is the language, not of one of those Powers, but of both 
those Powers, that whatever their opinions may be as to what has taken 
place—and the Austrian government cannot be expected to approve of the 
revolution in Modena and Tuscany—yet I believe neither Power has any 
intention to interfere by force with the decision of those peoples. I thin: 
it a matter of great importance that it should be so, because that system— 
which is rather disguised than expressed by the phrase, the balance of power 
—that system means that the different states shall be independent, that they 
shall manage their own concerns, and that no one state should have the pre- 
ponderance in Europe, or dictate what should be the constitution, or what 
should be the internal government of the rest. And happy as we are in 
this country in independence long acquired, it is not only our interest, but 
I think it must be our wish, to see that every state in Europe, whether they 
prefer a system which we think not compatible with liberty, or whether they 
prefer a just and temperate system of representative monarchy, or whether 
they prefer any other form of government provided they do not interfere with 
their neighbours—I think that the independence of the several states of 
Europe is an object which Great Britain ought to feel a sympathy and in- 
terest in. And now, I fear that I have troubled you too long; but if so, 
you must impute it to the kindness you have shown to me. Be assured that, 
so far as I am concerned, while I have the honour to hold the seals of the 
Foreign Office, it shall be for no mean purpose, for no selfish interest, that I 
shall endeavour to use the name, pe influence, and authority of Great 
Britain. This country holds high a beacon which may save the rest of the 
world. It is not for us to arrogate and dictate with respect to what they 
shall do, but it is our duty when we do speak to speak in the language of a 
free people, as the loyal and obedient subjects of a monarch who reigns in 
the affections of her people.” (Loud cheers.) 

The proceedings terminated with three cheers for “the youngest 
citizen.” 





The friends of Mr. James Wilson at Hawick entertained him ata 
public dinner on Tuesday; Sir W. Scott, M.P., in the chair, Mr. 
Wilson, in his after-dinner speech, commented in emphatic terms on the 
improvements consequent upon the adoption of the free trade policy, 
tracing to that, not only our own advances in trade and agriculture, but 
the movement for serf emancipation in Russia, and the tendency towards 
free trade in France, Then followed an account of Mr. Wilson's 
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introduction to office, and this led him to the subject of his mission to 
India. 

Thinking that what is right in one part of the world cannot be wrong 
in another, he hopes that the adoption of those principles in India 
which have proved to be so beneficial at home will produce similar 
results. 

** I am one of those who believe that Englishmen must not, even in their 
vainglory and their strength, believe that because they are Englishmen 
they must trample over everybody else. I am one of those who believe that 
kindness, generosity, and justness, exercised with a fair and firm hand, 
whatever the race may be, whatever the time may be, will produce the de- 
sired results. Iam one of those who believe that if we respect the feelings 
and obligations, and deep convictions of those over whom Providence has 
appointed us to rule, we may draw them within the bonds of affection, and 

2, and unity, and good citizenship. And if we can do that, then I say 
the charm of Indian finance is gone. Why, what is the cause of your em- 
barrassment in India? Four years ago your army expenditure was 
11,000,000/. sterling ; since that it has been 24,000,000/.; at the present 
moment it is 21,000,000/. If you cannot govern the country and keep the 
internal peace of the country for less than 21,000,000/., then I say you must 
abandon it altogether. There is no choice. England will not consent that 
the blood of Englishmen should be poured out, that English life should be 
endangered, that we should be exposed to these disasters in keeping a 


country on principles so ill-suited to the habits and manners and 
feelings, or, if you will, prejudices of the people—that less than 
21,000,000/. sterling should not suffice to 


keep people in order.” 
Speaking of the cause of the Indian mutiny, he said: * Sir John Lawrence, 
a the trial of the King of Delhi, made a report to Lord Canning of the 
result of that trial, and he followed it up by describing what, in his opinion, 
were the real causes of the mutiny. He states, in the most clear and un- 
equivocal terms, that he had investigated the whole of the records in the 





archives of the King of Delhi, and that he had had opportunities tof viva 
voce communication with the natives at Delhi at the time, and he gives it 
as his deliberate opinion that there was one cause, and one cause alone, to 
which all these misfortunes had to be traced, and that cause was the con- 
victicn on the minds of the people of India that the British Government 
had determined within itself forcibly to change the caste and religion of the 
natives, and to force upon them by the force of Government the Christian 
religion. Now, gentlemen, Sir J. Lawrence is a man who, upon a topic of | 
that kind, ought in every respect to be trusted. I may say im a very em- 
phatic manner that he is a man and a Christian who has devoted himself 
perhaps more than any other man in a similar position to exercising his in- 
fluence in every possible way for the spread of Christianity, and for the 
progress of that Gospel in which we all rejoice to believe. And, therefore, 
we may receive his evidence upon the subject of that movement with con- 
fidence—as that of one who would not willingly say one word that was 
likely to detract from the spread of Christianity in India. And he shows 
by demonstrations which no man can read and disapprove, that it was the 
conviction on the part cf the Indian mind that we had deliberately de- 
termined, by the force of Government influence, to change their religion, 
which alone caused the mutiny. Now, we have, as a Government, in- 
variably practised absolute neutrality with regard to the natives in their 
religious matters. We have said, as a Government, to the natives of India 
that they were entitled to exercise all their religious opinions in the same 
manner that we ourselves do claim at home the free exercise of our religious 
opinions, and freedom of worship. But though we have said that, no doubt 
many things have occurred which may have carried to the native mind con- 
victions and feelings of a different kind ; and all I can say in respect to this 
subject is, that while I hope the Government of India will never fail to give 
every proper encouragement to the missionaries who go forth from this 
country, who are freely accepted by the natives—while they will never fail 
to give Just and ample encouragement to the administration of the Christian 
religion in all its forms so far as Christians are concerned, yet I trust that 
neither public opinion nor Government influence will ever be brought to 
bear in order, in the slightest degree, through Government influence or 
other force, to enforce these truths which we ourselves value so much, but 
which, in proportion as we value, we may be sure that they will make their 
way if they only have fair play. I for one shall be glad to see that the 
English people resident in ndia will, by their example, continue to give 
to the natives a higher appreciation of the value of the true religion 
than that which they now possess. I have alluded to this subject because 
at the bottom of our financial arrangements must lie every question of policy 

affecting the good and wellbeing of the country. Unless you have the 
confidence of a people who are numbered by something like 200,000,000, 

and who are spread over a million and a half of square acres—for these are 

the dimensions of your Empire—unless you have the confidence of a people 

80 cireumstanced, I say there is no system of finance, there is no system of 
pecans, by which a handful of 50,000 or 60,000 Europeans can hope to 

eep the country. You must believe that they are men like yourselves—that 

they have feelings and interests like yourselves. I, for one, believe—and I 

have the very best reason for believing—that if you pursue a policy of that 

kind, you may so far reduce that necessary expenditure of your army— 
that you may so far bring within narrow and reasonable limits that ex- 
penditure, that in the course of time, without having recourse to any very 
Increased taxation, you may, I hope, bring both ends to meet. I think it 
was Sir Robert Peel who once said that he would not resort to the vulgar ex- 

dient of putting his hands into the pockets of the people—that true finance 

ay in a higher and more advancing policy, which would rather tend to the 
development of the resources of the country than tend by direct means to 
weaken them. No one could look to the resources of that mighty Indian 
empire without feeling some confidence that if these resources were fairly 
administered and fully developed, they are in themselves amply abundant to 
supply all that can be necessary for the expenditure of a well-regulated 
country.” (Cheers.) 








Mr. Marshall's statue of Joseph Hume, set up as a memorial of that 
honest statesman, in front of the Town House of Montrose, was in- 
augurated on Saturday. There was a gathering of 10,000 persons, l’ro- 
vost Napier delivered a panegyric on Mr. Hume, and the town kept | 
holiday. 

Sir James Fergusson of Kilkerran, selected by the Ayrshire Tories to | 
contest the county, has published an address to the electors. It is mo- 
derate in tone and substance. Sir James defines himself as an ‘in- 
dependent” man, and shows no open hostility to the present Govern- 
ment. 


David Ross was indicted before the Inverness Circuit Court on a charge | 
of murdering his uncle by poison. It was shown that the uncle had some 
thoughts of marrying again ; that this would have prejudiced the interests 
of the nephew; that Ross had bought small quantities of arsenic ; that he 
denied it at first and afterwards admitted it; and that the uncle had died 

m the effects of arsenic. But great doubt hung over the case, two doc- 





tors declining to say that the illness of the uncle had been produced by | 
poison, The Jury returned a verdict of ‘‘ Not proven.” y 





IRELAND. 


Lord Derby’s proceedings on the estates of Doon have aroused the 
worst spirit in the Young Ireland newspapers and some of the Whig 
journals. Notices have been served on all the tenants, even on the parish 
priest who has lived on this notorious estate for five and forty years, 
that is throughout the period which has been characterized by so many 
murders not followed by arrests or convictions. The ation openly pre- 
dicts bloodshed as the result of a course which seems astounding and in- 
credible to the 7ipyx rary Vindicator, 

Two men, at the cleventh hour, have been arrested on suspicion. 
They are brothers, and were under a notice of eviction from the mur- 
dered man, 


The Dowager Marchioness of Londonderry gave her annual dinner to 
her tenants in the county of Antrim on the 22d September. The Town 
Hall of Carnlough was the scene of the festival, Lord Adolphus Vane- 
Tempest presided, and Lady Londonderry, as usual, made a sensible speech’ 
encouraging the industrious, spurring on the apathetic, and pointing out 
by name the village on her estate, Dumcrow, which in the face of the 
greatest difficulties has done the best. But the event of the gathering for 
the world in general was not the speech of the popular landlady, but the 
speech of her son. Lord Adolphus Vane-Tempest selected the tenants on 
his mother’s Antrim estate to be the depositaries of a secret—the reason 
why he left her Majesty's Brigade of Guards, _ It is instructive. 

‘*“For myself, my friends, it may be known to some of you that I no longer 
remain in the active walks of that profession which for seventeen years I 
consistently foliowed. I will not at this time detain you by expressing my 
reasons at length for the course I pursued, but 1 will content myself by 
saying this much that I found my position of being an officer in her Ma- 
jesty’s Guards, instead of being one of advantage and one of comparative 
superiority, as it used to be to the other branches of the service, was one that, 
by succumbing to the attacks of people who wrote against that service, was 
put in an inferiority, as I considered, to the other branches of the service, 
and in an inferior position to that which I expected when I entered the ser- 
vice. I found, in short, that it would require seven years more of full ser- 
vice before 1 could attain acoloneley, while others more fortunate in having 
gone into other branches of the service were attaining that object of the am- 
bition of all oftieers—increased rank in a shorter space of time than I could 
possibly hope for it, and were passing over my head on every occasion, 
This was one of my chief reasons. Another was, that other duties prevented 


| me giving that time and paying that attention to my military duties they 


required ; but I have sufficient of feeling that I retain my name on the Army 
List in my former rank, and my affections and regards must ever be the same 
to that profession which I for seventeen years followed, and in which, 
should the occasion arise again, I hope I might succeed in giving my services 
wherever required.”’ (Loud cheers.) 

The Evangelical Alliance has been sitting at Belfast this year. It was 
opened by the Bishop of Down and Connor, Of course the revival move- 
ment has largely been discussed ; but by none more elaborately than by 
Dr. M‘Cosh, who regarded the movement as “a work of God,” and ex- 
plained and defended bodily excitement as a medium of conversion. The 
Reverend William M‘Ilwaine, who took exception to some of the state- 
ments of Dr. M‘Cosh, and even of his diocesan, was for that extreme of 
daring hissed by the evangelical audience; and as he persisted he was 
hissed out of the hall. 

It appears that in this year of the revival there have been a far greater 
number of persons committed to gaol as dangerous lunatics in the 
Northern Counties of Ireland than in the preceding year; and that 
whereas there was only one religious lunatic arrested in 1858, in Bel- 
fast alone thirteen out of nineteen were religious lunatics. 

The Northern Whig, taking as a basis certain criminal returns for 
August 1858 and August 1859, shows that the Revivals, far from having 
been accompanied by a diminution, they have been accompanied by an 
increase of offences against the law. It appears that during the four 
months preceding the revival, the number of cases brought before the 
magistrates fell te 2761, while in the corresponding period in 1858 they 
were 2890. The revivals began in May, and in the four months from 
May to August, both inclusive, the number of cases was no less than 
3939, while during the corresponding period in 1858 it was 3457. It 
should also be remembered that in 1858 Belfast was as “ riotous”’ as it is 
now “religious.” A very large proportion of the cases come under the 
head of “ drunk and disorderly.” 


A man, bearing a great resemblance to Delany, the murderer of Mr. Ely, 
has been arrested. He is in custody, but he gives a clear account of him- 
self, and says he had becn recently discharged from the Donegal militia, a 
fact one would think easily ascertained. 





Foreign aud Calonial. 


Fraure.—The Patrice has stated that the Emperor is to return to Paris 
on the 8th of October. ’ : ; 

In consequence of the rumours in circulation respecting the intention 
of the Emperor to obtain Tuscany for Prince Napoleon, the Monitewr has 
published the following statement— 5 

‘Foreign journals have asserted that the solution of the affairs of Italy 
has been impeded by the desire of the Emperor to found a kingdom for a 
Prince of his house. Such reports do not require refutation. It is enough, 
without speaking of the engagements of Villafranca, to refer to the acts and 
words of the Emperor before and since that date.” : . 

The Paris correspondent of the Morning Dost gives information which 
he says “‘may be depended upon” concerning the mission of Prince 
Richard Metternich to Biarritz. 

“ When his Excellency returned to Vienna the other day, he repeated to 
the Emperor of Austria the conversations he had with the Emperor Na- 
poleon, and which conversations he had reduced to writing, in order to re- 
port them as exact as yossible. I gather from the despatch before me, that 
Prince Metternich had previously been ordered by his Government to re- 
quest the insertion of a note in the Moniteur calculated to counteract the 
language of certain organs of the French press, thought by the Government 
of Vienna to be encouraging the people of the Italian Duchies to resist the 
return of their exiled Sovereigns. His Excellency succeeded. The desired 
note, which has produced so much discussion, appeared in the Moniteur on 
the 9th of September. It appears, however, the Emperor Francis Joseph 
and his advisers were not content with the article in the Monitewr, und 
Prince Metternich himself argued, whilst at Vienna, the necessity of ob- 
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taining from France, in the shape of an official despatch, the following pro- 
mises regarding the Italian Duchies :— 

***], The restoration of the three Sovereigns must be accomplished, but 
without the intervention of either Austria or I’rance. 

“2. Nothing shall prevent the Grand Duke of Tuseany and the Duke of 
Modena from organizing military corps, formed of Austrian or other foreign 
elements, and with which forces the Duke shall be permitted to establish 
themselves on their thrones. 

***Tf Piedmont should oppose the enterprise of the Sovereigns, her inter- 
vention shall be considered a legitimate cause for the intervention of Austria 
on her part; whilst France, ‘‘ having accomplished her task in Italy,” shall 
not mix herself up in the affair. 

*** 4. Ifevents should cause Piedmont to lose Lombardy, she shall not be 
permitted to call for asssistance from France. But as Austria appreciates 
the difficult position in which France would be placed by such a situation, 
Austria engages not to provoke Piedmont, resting assured that the Em- 

eror Napoleon will do all in his power to persuade the King of Sardinia 

rom preventing the Sovereigns of the Duchies from returning to their 
States.’ 

“Should the Emperor Napoleon agree to these terms he would insure 
another war in Italy. Austria would soon find an army for the Dukes, and 
as Piedmont could not stand by and see the small forces of Central Italy de- 
feated, she would be compelled to enter the lists, and then we should again 
find Austria with 200,000 men opposed to the 80,000 of the Piedmontese 
army, and such other forces as are collected in Central Italy.” 

Monseigneur Parisis, Bishop of Arras, has addressed a pastoral letter 
tothe clergy and laity of his diocess for the publication of the encyclical 
letter of the 18th of June, 1859, complaining of the disturbances in the 
Papal States, and also directing prayers to be said for the Pope. He ex- 
presses the utmost confidence in the intentions of the French Govern- 
ment towards the Holy See, but he indulges in severe strictures on the 
events accomplished in the Romagna. The Bishop deplores the untoward 
coincidence of such events with the success of our arms; he cannot get 
over his astonishment at the fact that a peace which appeared calculated 
to add another gleam of glory to the Pontifical diadem should have been 
followed by an outburst of violence, treason, and blasphemy. And 
lastly, he stigmatizes the actual condition of the Legations as a state of 
social decomposition. 

The chief political movement in France is a struggle for the freedom 
of the press. The Opinion Nat maale, the Presse, the Courier du Di- 
manche, and the Journal des Débats, have been engaged in a gallant con- 
flict with the Government organs, and have beaten them in argument. 
Whereupon the Opinion Nationale has received a “ warning,” and the 
Moniteur has thundered out an admonition to the press in general. It 
says— 

** Under the pretence of proving that the press is not free, several journals 
direct against the decree of February, 1852, attacks which exceed the ut- 
most limit of the right of discussion. Respect for the law is inseparable 
from the exercise of legal liberty. Against the writers who are forgetful 
of it, the Government might make use of the weapons which it possesses in 
its hands; but it does not wish to do so immediately after the entirely 





| the government intends to make every great port a centre of a division 
| or subdivision, in order that at a given moment the action of the land and 
sea forces may be more prompt and efficacious. 

Advices from Morocco announce that a body of French troops had been 
concentrated at Nemours. The enemy retreated after having attacked 
the towns of Lalla Maghrina and Nedrowna, and set fire to the French 
mines at Mazig. The authorities have established a garrison at the 
mines of Gar Rouban, and continue to take energetic measures for the 
protection of the inhabitants. The colonists hope that a military expe- 
dition will cross the frontiers, and take as well as chastise the town of 
Ouchda. 


Pararca.—In consequence of the disturbances in Morocco the Vul- 
ture visited Tangier, Mazagan, and Mogador, in order to afford protec- 
tion to the English. The gardens of the European Consuls at Tangier 
were destroyed by the Moors. The women and children were sent on 
board a steamer. The English had prepared to defend themselves, but 
danger did not seem imminent, as the Moors were friendly to all Euro- 
peans except Spaniards. The Spaniards had collected an expeditionary 
force of 9000 men, intended for service in Africa. 

Uunis.—aA telegram from Bona states that the Bey of Tunis died on 
the 22d of September. ‘In consequence of the energetic measures 








spontaneous act which relieved the press from the warnings with which it | 


had been stricken. ‘The Government, however, faithful to its principles of 
moderation, nevertheless cannot fail in its duty of enforcing respect for the 
law. It, therefore, honestly warns the journals that it is resolved no longer 
to endure polemical excesses, which can only be regarded as the mancuyres 
of parties.” 

The other journalists being thus fettered, M. Granier de Cassagnac has 
fallen upon them and has issued one of his portentous articles justifying 
the French law by citing all the worst precedents to be found in Eng- 
land during the reigns of the Georges. He stigmatizes the “ press” as 


a miserable band of about 300 individuals, who presumptuously claim a | 


right to interfere with the destinies of thirty-six millions of men; and 


concludes with the triumphant assertion that France will be delighted | 


to find that its “elect” is not disposed to part with his legitimate au- 
thority. 

M. Villemain, in the Courier du Dimanche, had previously entered the 
arena on behalf of liberty. Tis article was a direct reply to the Duke of 
Padua’s circular on the “ Liberty of the Press.” That document de- 
nied that there was any censorship. The present law, it told us, holds 
journalists answerable for their writing after the fact, and subjeets them 
to a triple warning, with the penalty of suspension should the ,triple 
warning be incurred :— 

** Tt is not, as has been too often said, a law of circumstance born of a 
social crisis, but the principles upon which it is founded are intimately con- 
nected with the restoration of authority in France and the reconstitution of 
the unity of power on the basis of universal sutfrage.”’ 

But the system of warnings, says M. Villemain, has completely per- 
verted all the essential conditions of free discussion :— 

* What matters the particular form in which comminatory action is exer- 
cised upon the daily press? As long as that action is otherwise than ju- 
dicial, if it is diseretionary and preventive, if it affects things not legally 
—_—_ which the law has not classed as offences, and which could not 
in point of fact exist ; there is administrative control of the public thought ; 
instead of the repression of guilt there is an arbitrary interdiction of what 
is displeasing.” 

By an exhaustive process, M. Villemain shows that the claim to ar- 
raign the so-called *texcesses” of the press, is in fact a suppression of 
liberty. If those excesses are misdemeanours, or even contraventions of 
distinct law, the ordinary tribunals would be sufficient to punish and to 
restrain them. These tribunals are an integral part of the State, and are 





taken by Rhaznodar, tranquillity has been maintained. During the in- 
terregnum, which lasted thirty-six hours, the presumptive heir, Sidi 
Sadok, was recognized as the successor; he was installed as Bey on the 
24th instant, and took the oaths to observe the constitution and laws 
granted to the country by his predecessor.” 

Smitzerlan¥.—Baron ‘de Bourquency and M. de Meysenberg had a 
conference on the 27th of September. On the 25th, the Marquis de 
Nerli dined with the Baron de Bourquency, and left afterwards for 
Paris. “It is said that he is the bearer of a despatch from the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany (who is now residing at Lindau) for the French Go- 
vernment.”’ 

Prince Napoleon had arrived at Zurich on the 28th. ‘‘ Separate cons 
ferenees between the French and Sardinian, and afterwards between the 
French and Austrian, Plenipotentiaries have taken place. No news in 
connexion with the conferences has transpired.” 





Staly-—The King of Sardinia received the deputation from Bologna 
at Menza on Saturday ; and replied to their address as follows. 

**T am grateful for the wishes of the people of the Romagna, of which 
you are the interpreter before me, 

** Asa Catholic Sovereign, I shall myself always retain a profound ‘and 
unalterable respect for the superior Hierarch of the Chureh. 

** As an Italian Prince, I am reminded that Europe, having in view the 
state of the Romagnese people, who demanded prompt and efficient measures 
of reform, has accepted formal obligations towards your country. 

“«T receive your wishes, and, strong by the rights conferred upon me, I 
will support your cause before the great Powers. You may rely on their 
sense of justice. You may rely upon the generous love of our country of the 
French Gasene, who will accomplish the great work of reparation he has 
so powerfully begun, and who, assured of the gratitude of Italy, and seeing 
the moderation which has characterized your resolution during the late 
moments of incertitude, will recognize that in the Romagna the mere hope 
of a national Government suffices to put an end to civil disorders. 

** When your numerous volunteers arrived, during the days of the 
national struggle, to enrol themselves under my flag, you knew that Pied- 


| mont would not go to war for herself alone, but for our common country. 


‘** Today the unanimity of your wishes and the order which you observe 
at home, is very gratifying to my heart, and nothing better could ensure 
your future destiny. 

** Europe will recognize that it is her common duty, and also to her 
common interest, to finish the era of disorder, and thereby satisfy the legiti- 
mate desires of the people.” 

When the King arrived by rail at Alessandria, says the Dirit/o, a train 
containing 800 Hungarians, who had formed part of the levy effected in 
Piedmont during the war, was about to start for Genoa. The Hun- 
garians, on perceiving the royal train, greeted it with an interminable 
** Eljen!”? which means ‘* Long live the King!” His Majesty, touched 
with this cordial manifestation, sent for General Klapka, who aceom- 
panied the Hungarians, and requested him to thank them in his name ; 
he further expressed sympathy for the Hungarian cause, and encouraged 
him to hope—a just and noble cause could not fail to triumphin the end. 
The words, being repeated by General Klapka to his countrymen, proe 


, 


| duced an immense sensation, 


quite sufficient to maintain both the law and the Government, leaving | 


discussion free, so long as it does not attempt to supersede the law. 

“France was once of the same opinion; the jury system was 
tried three times since 1814, and prevailed without interruption 
during a reign of eighteen years. Latterly, and as was very na- 
tural in a country more judicial than parliamentary, the juris- 
diction of the jury was somewhat unceremoniously abolished, and 
that of the correctional tribunals and appeal courts established in its stead. 
Was not this a very considerable guarantee against the excesses of the 
press?) Why should this system, which is to this day exslusively appli- 
cable to all non-periodical writings, and is very seldom resorted to against 
them, not be sufficient to control the periodical press a 

M. Villemain contends that if such a system sufficed in the limited 
monarchy, 4 fortiori, there should be greater freedom under universal 
suffrage. 

The French Emperor is resolved to augment his military and naval 
forces. The Echo de Vesone says that the military divisions and sub- 
divisions of France are about to be organized on a new footing, aud that 


: . “sea | rnin, which would be that of civilization 
ve sent before judge or jury, then the censure, more or less disguised, does | 


The Tuscan Monitore of the 22d contains a very warlike leader, in 
which it asserts that the Tuscans want to carry out the programme of the 
Emperor Napoleon ILI., because the welfare of Italy and the peace of Eu- 
rope require it. The perseverance of Tuscany will, it allows, no doubt 
be accompanied with sorrow, but the Italians will prefer sorrow to their 
The writer asserts— 

“The destiny of Europe is in the hands of Italy. The nation must con- 
tinue to arm; the Italians want a country which shall be no longer the 
sport of Germans, French, or Spaniards; they want Italy for themselves, 
that she may cease to be the prey of those who ean neither keep her nor 
render her happy; they want Italy for themselves, so that she may no 
longer be a cause of eternal disturbance for Europe!” 

The following letter has been addressed by Baron Ricasoli, the Prime 
Minister of Tuscany, to a friend who urged him to prepare a strong 
reply to the late article in the Wonitewr :-— 

“*Sir,—I thank you for the advice you give me in your yesterday's note. 
I am happy to assure you that from the moment I was put at the head of the 
Tusean government, I never had one moment either of uncertainty or 
weakness, Uncertainty cannot abide with a man who proposes to himself a 
complete political design, and fulfils it upon a persevering system, every 
part of which tends to the fulfilment of the whole. Weakness finds no room 
in the heart of one who asks for and accepts nothing from his country in re- 
turn for the sacrifices he is ready fearlessly to make for its sake. I think I 
am not mistaken if I say that the cause of Italy owes the present height it 
has reached to the clear political programme, to the uprightness and strength 
of mind, by which the Tuscan government has so far distinguished itself. I 
feel assured, and all may feel assured, that neither this government nor those 
of Modena and Bologna, nor that of the King-elect, nor the Italian people, 
will fail in their intent to constitute that strong kingdom, which is a uni- 
versal want, and which alone may enable all of us to call ourselves Italians, 
as Italy may only in that event be said to exist. This, which is our wish, 
must needs also be the wish of Europe, for Europe may never hepe for peace 
till it becomes an acknowledged fact that ‘there is an Italy.’—Rreaso.t.” 
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General Garibaldi arrived at Rimini on the 16th. General Mezzacapo 
and his staff went out to meet him, and the town was spontaneously 
illuminated on the occasion. The people crowded under the baleony of 
the hotel where the general had alighted. The troops of the Central 
Italian League are under the orders of General Fanti. ; 

The Sacred College met at Rome on the 26th of September. In his 
annual allocution the Pope alludes to the National Assembly of Bologna, 
and refers to the censure expressed by that Assembly against the Papal 
Government. Tn conclusion, he expresses a hope that the Romagnese 
will return to their allegiance to the Holy See. 

Superstition reigns at Naples as firmly under the new as under the old 
King. We read in a letter from Naples, dated the 20th— 

«“ The great event of the day for the clergy and the lower class of the 
population is the miracle of St. Januarius, which has this year been ac- 
complished with a rapidity hitherto without example. The liquefaction of 
the blood of the saint took place yesterday morning in two minutes! Re- 

ted salutes of artillery from all the forts of the town announced the 
appy event, for when the miracle is effected rapidly it is considered a sign 
of prosperity for the kingdom. The miracle takes place three times a year; 
the prayer and the féte lasting nine days in May, eight days in September, 
and one day in December. It also occurs in the ancient town of Puzzoli, 
where the saint was beheaded. The stone on which he was executed is pre- 
gerved in the church of that place, and his blood appears on it at the same 
moment as the liquefaction takes place at Naples. Today, in accordance 
with the traditions of the monarchy, the Court proceeded to the Cathedral in 
great pomp. The King, the Queen, the young princes, the King’s brothers, 
the Count and Countess of Aquila, and the Count and Countess of Trapani, 
went to venerate the relics of St. Januarius, and received the benediction of 
his Eminence Cardinal Riario, Archbishop of Naples. The royal cortége 
assed through the whole city. The people present were not very numerous, 
a fact attributed to excess of zeal on the part of the police, in unnecessarily 
oceupying the streets with agents and gendarmes.”’ 

Some hundreds of persons, including the Duke of Verdura, and the 
whole of the Nobile Club, have been arrested at Palermo, because some- 
body hissed the Chief of Police, and because some persons illuminated on 
learning the result of the battle of Solferino. 


Hrumark.—The States were opened at Copenhagen on the 26th. 
In his speech, the President said that ‘*the Government and the Coun- 
cil of the Kingdom had but to choose between Federal execution and the 
suppression of the whole common Constitution in so far as it relates to 
Holstein and Lauenberg. Government has chosen the latter, although it 
does not recognize the competency of the Federal execution.” 


Germany.—Austria seems about to {make an effort to put her finan- 
cial house in order, for the Vienna Gazette of Monday contained an Im- 
perial letter addressed to the Minister of Finance, ordering the appoint- 
ment of a Commission, with special legislative powers, to organize ex- 
tensive reforms in the system of direct taxation. The President and 
Secretary of the Commission are Count Hartig and Baron de Kalchberg, 
and the other members consist chiefly of the ratepayers in the different 
provinces. 

It is stated that the Austrian Government did not address a circular 
despatch to its agents touching the German Reform movement, but it 
turns out to be true that it did address @ despatch, for the New Prussian 
Gazette has published the text. The despatch is a rebuke to the Duke of 
Saxe Coburg Gotha, to be communicated to him by Count Traun, Aus- 
trian Minister at Dresden and Gotha. It is as follows. 

* Vienna, September 4, 

* Among the many party programmes which have recently discussed the 
transformation of the German Confederation into a Parliamentary Federal 
State, under the leadership of Prussia, there is one which struck us par- 
ticularly therein. The demand of the exclusion of Austria from reconsti- 
tuted Germany is particularly insisted upon. 

“This declaration, published at Gotha, manifests, in fact, with startling 
frankness the desire of a well-known party who style themselves the Na- 
tional Party, that in future in its relation with Germany the German Im- 

ial State shall be placed exactly on the same footing as Denmark and the 

‘etherlands. But later we saw, not without sincere regret, that his High- 
ness the Duke of Saxe Coburg Gotha not only received a deputation which 
handed him the programme with an address, but that he replied in words of 
assent and encouragement, without making any reservations. 

**The Imperial Government respects every sincere conviction, but the 
words spoken at Gotha by anor lips do not come within the precinets of 
free individual opinions, but concern an ensemble of most positive and 
most important rights and obligations. His Highness Duke Ernest himself 
must be perfectly aware that the object, the accomplishment of which is 
aimed at by the formation of a pretended new national party, by means of 
elements taken from the the demoeratical party and from that of Gotha, con- 
tains the absolute denial of relations founded on treaties which exist be- 
tween his Apostolic Majesty and the other Princes of the German Con- 
federation, and consequently also with the Duke of Saxe Coburg; and that 
therefore any approval or assistance given to the efforts of that party is equi- 
valent to a renunciation of the Federal pact. The Imperial Government has 
consequently the right, but it thinks that it is still more its patriotic duty, 
to protest, while yet time, and energetically, as it does by these presents, 


from becoming members of any political society, established cithar in the 
interior or abroad. 

The Duke of Anhalt, a small Protestant state of the Germanic Cone 
federation, has just restored to his people representative institutions, of 
which the duchy has been deprived since 1849. The new constitution, 
however, contains a clause which excludes Jews from the representation, 


Ru55i2.—The Emperor Alexander returned from Moscow to St. 
ae itis said, at the solicitation of the Empress, who feared he 
would suffer from the cholera raging there. However that may be, the 
Emperor, after receiving Colonel Baron Reille, an envoy from the French 
Emperor, and transacting other business, again set out, for Moscow on 
the 23d, en route for Toula, i 

The Cezarewitsch, Nicholas, attained his majority on the 8th, and took 
the oaths of allegiance to the Emperor and the country. The ceremony 
was performed in the Winter Palace. In the evening St. Petersburg 
was illuminated. 

A foreign journal gives currency to the following anecdote of Schamyl. 

** Some tribes, which suffered more than others from the Russians, de- 
sired to make their submission, and sent a deputation to Schamy! to obtain 
his consent. The deputies found only Schamyl’s mother, whom they suc- 
ceeded in interesting in their favour. She communicated to her son on his 
return the propositions of the tribes. The next day the chief of the deputa- 
tion came to demand an answer. He found the mother bathed in tears; 
she said that Schamyl could not take it upon himself to decide on so serious 
a subject, and that he had shut himself up in a mosque, to wait in prayer 
and fasting the revelation of the Prophet. Schamyl had previously com- 
manded all the inhabitants to proceed to the holy place, and to pray outside 
till he should come out. The inhabitants remained there for three days im 
prayer, and some had fainted from exhaustion, when Schamyl, pale, and 
with features distorted, came forth and commanded a murid to bring his 
mother into his presence. He then addressed the people, telling them that 
the Tehetschenses had formed the infamous plan of submitting to the 
Giaours, and to succeed they had not hesitated to submit their horrible 
demand through his mother, who, being weak, had not the courage to resist. 
* I have interrogated Mahomet,’ added he, ‘ and his reply is, that 100 stripes 
are to be given to the person who first transmitted that hateful proposition, 
and that person is my mother.’ When the unfortunate woman heard this 
sentence trom the lips of her son she screamed frightfally. Schamiyl, in- 
flexible, ordered two murids to seize her, and tie her hands; he himself, 
armed with a whip, began to inflict the punishment. At the fifth blow the 
woman fainted. Schamyl stopped, threw away the whip, and fell at the 
feet of his mother. The crowd craved pardon for the victim. Sehamyl 
rose, his countenance composed, and announced to the expecting crowd 
that the Prophet had granted his prayer, and had permitted him to receive 
the remainder of the blows to which his mother was condemned, Then, 
stripping off his scarlet mantle, he presented large whips to two murids, 
and ordered them to strike ninety-five blows on his bare Sk threatening 
to put them to death if they did not obey. The punishment was inflicted 
without a sign of pain from Schamyl. He then resumed his clothes, and, 
descending from the mosque, he ordered the deputies from the Tehets- 
chenses to approach. Everybody expected he would order them to be put 
to death, but he merely said, ‘ Return to your homes, and, in reply to your 
people’s ill-advised demand, tell them what you have seen and heard,’ ” 

Le Nord publishes the following details of the capture of Schamyl dee 
rived from a St. Petersburg letter dated September 17. 

** Lieutenant-Colonel Grabbe, who arrived yesterday from the Caucasus, 
has brought details of the capture of Sehamyl. 

** Having been sent off by Prince Bariatinski from Gounib a few minutes 
after the surrender of the Iman, he has brought no written details, but has 
given a verbal account of events to the Emperor, 

** The following is a correct version of the affair : 

** After numerous defeats, Schamyl, as a last resource, shut himself up, 





against the act by which his Highness the Duke has expressed his sen- | 


timents. It has at heart the welfare of the common German country, and 
it cannot forget that the lamentable errors of that same party, which now 

asts of an approval from a high quarter, handed over Germany not very 
long since to great commotions and to the danger of civil war, a danger 

m which she was not saved by narrow-minded and shortsighted constitu- 
tional doctrines, but by the noble German sentiments of our Emperor and 
master, and by the moderation and love of peace of the two great German 
Powers. 

“*Conformably with the intentions of his Majesty the Emperor, I beg 
your Excellency to be careful to see that when a copy of this despatch is left 
with the Minister of State of the Duke, or in fom manner you may deem 
best, his Highness the Duke may not be left in ignorance of the observations 
which precede, and especially the reservations of right which it contains. 

“Tam, &e. Recupere,.” 
_It need hardly be said that the Duke of Saxe Coburg said nothing in 
- ay ae about placing Austria on the same footing as Denmark and 
the Netherlands, and did not give any encouragement to the revolu- 
tionary party. 

The Senate of Frankfort-on-Maine has rejected the appeal made by 
the National Association against the refusal of the Director of the Police 
to sanction its statutes. 

The Official Journal of Darmstadt contains a decree for the renewal of 
the ordinance of 1850, which prohibits all subjects of Hesse-Darmstadt 





with 400 murides who remained faithful to him, in the fortified aol of 
Gounib. CGounib is a fortitied stronghold, on very elevated ground, of large 
extent. On three sides the rocks are perpendicular; the only other side 


was deemed impregnable, and it was supposed that a handful of determined 
men could have defended it for months against any odds. 

**Prince Bariatinski ordered the attack to be made on both sides at once, 
The attack commenced on the 7th of September. While the chief attack 
was made on the only accessible side, a number of men, who volunteered, 
sealed the rocks. The enemy was taken by surprise, A fearful struggle 
ensued. The resistance was most determined, Of the 400 murides in 
Gounib only forty-seven remained alive. Five guns were captured. 

**Schamyl retired to a house cut out in the solid rock, The plateau was 
covered with corpses. We have lost more than 100 men. Prince Bariatin- 
ski, who had come up, summoned Schamyl to surrender, and ordered his 


men to cease tiring. ‘The Iman asked upon what conditions. 

*** Come out without conditions,’ said the Prince. 

‘“Schamyl came out, and the Prince met him, though advised by his 
officers to retire, for fear of treachery. 

*** Are you Schamyl?’ said the Prinee. ‘ Yes, I am,’ replied the Iman. 


‘Well, your life is safe ; 
morrow I send you to St. Petersburg. 
of the Emperor, my august master.’ 
**Schamyl bowed without uttering a word. The Prince then said to him, 
‘IT expected you at Tetlis; I thought you would have come to make your 
submission, As you did not, I was obliged to come and seek you here.’ 
“Turning then to Lieutenant-Colonel Grabbe, Prince Bariatinski said, 
‘Start at once for St. Petersburg, tell his Majesty what you have seen 
I will send written details tomorrow and Schamyl with 


you may keep your wives and treasure, but to- 
Your fate will depend upon the will 


and heard ; 
them.’ 

‘* This is the dénouement of the sanguinary drama which has lasted so 
long. But it is not quite over yet. There are many tribes in the Caucasus 
who still maintain their independence, but the eapture of Schamyl will con- 
tribute greatly to their subjection.” 

The Russians are already exulting in the prospect thus opened of ac- 
quiring supremacy in Central Asia, and by that means of wresting from 
us the trade of India. 

Turkey.—Advices have been received from Constantinople, vid Mar 
scilles, to the 2lst September. The journals from Constantinople ane 
nounce that numerous arrests had taken place in consequence of the dis- 
covery of a political conspiracy, but few details of the affair are pub- 
lished, as the journals state they have been forbidden to make comments 
on the matter, until the judicial examinations have been concluded. 
Private letters state that the conspiracy was to have broken out on Sa- 
turday, but on the previous Thursday it was denounced by Sergeant 
Ariza. Vigorous measures have been taken by the Government. Two 
frigates have been moored before the Seraglio, and the squadron had 
arrived the day the mail left. Among oF gery leaders of the con- 
spiracy were two Generals of Division, Djaffir of the Artillery, and Hos- 
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sein, Governor of the Dardanelles, several Colonels and Ulemas. Djaftir 
was drowned in the Bosphorus. No Christians were compromised in the 
plot. The plan of the conspiracy was cleverly organized. The Eu- 
ropeans and the foreign ambassadors were to be protected by the Generals 
of the rebels. 

The Ost Deutsche Post of Vienna inserts, “ by request,” the following 
corrective to the above news. 

“* The accounts published on the 21st by several journals of a comes 
pe the life of the Sultan, and at the head of which plot was the Pacha 
of Albania, and also of the arrest of 200 persons, a certain number of whom 
were Ottoman soldiers, is incorrect and exaggerated. We are authorized to 
make known with the most rigorous exactitude the facts which have given 
rise to this statement. A plot existed, but the object of it was only to cause 
disturbances, from which the agitators hoped to derive some advantage. 
The number concerned in it is forty, most of them Circassians. All have 
been arrested, and a special tribunal has been formed to try them. This 
conspiracy had nothing of importance in it, and had no ramitications in the 
country.” 

Later advices from Constantinople inform us that “ a Commission has 
been appointed for investigating into the late conspiracy, and is composed 
of the Grand Vizier, the Shcik-ul-Islam, the Minister of War, the 
Minister of Police, the President of the Grand Council, and the President 
of the Tanzimat. Two Generals, several Colonels, with other ofticers 
and priests, have been arrested. Djaffer Pasha, of Albania, one of the 
conspirators, drowned himself during the transport of the prisoners. It 
is probable that the conspiracy had ramifications in the provinces.” 


$uiia.—tThe details of the new tax on incomes has arrived with the 
fuller despatches of the Calcutta mail of the 22d August. They are sup- 
plied in a condensed form by the Times correspondent, 

** Ail men whose incomes are derived from land are exempted. All men 
who live on property without doing anything are exempted. But all men 
who pursue any trade or profession, or draw any salary from private indi- 
viduals, are to take out a license for so doing, and pay for the same accord- 
ing to the following schedule :— 

“Class 1, 2000 r. yearly ; any corporation or company carrying on busi- 
ness as bankers or banker. 

*** Class 2. 1000 r. yearly ; any corporation or company carrying on busi- 
ness as bankers or banker. 

* ¢Class 3. 500 r,. yearly ; any one carrying on trade or exercising a pro- 
fession. 

* ¢Class 4. 250 r., ditto. 

***Class 5. 150 r., ditto. 

* Class 6. 50 r., ditto. 

** Class 7. 25 r., ditto. 

* Class 8. 10 r., ditto. 

*** Class 9, 5 r., ditto. 

*¢Class 10. 2 r., ditto.’ 

**The rates, it is understood, will be about equal to a 2 per cent Income- 
tax on the industvial classes alone. The return from the import is estimated 
at a million and a half, but, unless the expenses of collection are excessive, 
this must be very considerably below the truth, the tax reaching down to 
all men with 50 r. a month, and covering at least 40,000,000 of people, or 
the entire non-agricultural class. This is the fourth taxation bill intro- 
duced in six months. The first was the new tariff, producing 1,000,000/. ; 
opium duty, 300,000/.; stamp-tax, 150,000/.; trade and profession tax, 
1,500,000/. ; total, 2,950,000/.”’ 

It isa curious fact that the drawers of the bill exempted themselves 
and all officials, but the obvious injustice of the exemption has led to an 
outcry which will probably compel the omission of the clause. 

The Governor-General was to leave Calcutta in September, on a tour 
through the North West, Simla being his halting-place. It was thought 
that Calcutta would see him no more. 


China .—Advices from Hongkong to the 10th of August report no 
change in our relations with the Chinese. The brave Captain Vansittart 
had died of the severe wound he received in the Pei-ho. Mr. Bruce was 
at Shanghai, and the flect off the Ningpo river. 

Some kidnapping of Coolies for Havannah by a French adventurer 
had led to a riot at Shanghai, in the course of which several Europeans, 
including Mr, Lay, were seriously hurt. The matter was under investi- 
gation by the French minister. For some time there were apprehensions 
of a general assault on the foreigners, but the Shanghai men thought 
better of it. 

The Northern Bee publishes a correspondence from Kiachta, which 
states that the loss of the Chinese in the affair at the Taku forts was 
1000 killed; the number of wounded is not stated. 

The American Minister had arrived at Pekin, but he was kept in 
confinement like a prisoner, [This is greatly doubted.] 

We have received the following interesting letter from an American 
resident in China. It will be seen that it gives an intelligent exposition 
of the state of affairs. 


‘* Such is the aspect of tiis question as presented to my mind. It is not 
improbable that our Embassy may acquire information of a precise charac. 
ter. In the meantime, I beg to refer you to the enclosed extracts. 

“* But I still beg to say, before closing, that we must not too readily ac- 
quiesce in the imputations of blame already freely indulged in by incautious 
or reckless writers for the press, the self-constituted exponents of that heated 
public opinion that ever craves a victim. 

‘So far as regards Lord Elgin, we can only attribute to him a concession 
to the exacting sentiment of the West in modifying some of the provisions of 
his treaty at the earnest request of the Imperial Commissioners; erroneous 





as such wavering appears to enlightened minds here. 

**Tn judging of the conduct of the Allied Plenipotentiaries, we must re- 
member that all previous experience indicated as one of the conditions of 
their obtaining suitable conduct to and reception at Pekin their firm 
assertion—at every point of intervention or of contact—of the dignity of 
their respective Sovereigns. 

** Lastly, Admiral Hope—but just arrived in China—is entitled to our 
fullest sympathy rather than our blame, for having relied upon the general 
opinion that dash was the chief requisite of success in China warfare, and 
allowed the strictures of the Times upon Sir Michael Seymour's prudence, 
last year, to prompt him to what the deplorable results of the conflict plainly 
exhibit as lamentable rashness.”’ 

The Admiralty has furnished to the journals a copy of the official 
accounts rendered by the Chinese commander in the forts at the mouth of 
the Pei-ho, or “ Tiensing-ho,” to employ the correct name, of the action 
on the 25th of June. As the document is curious and full of interest, we 
reprint it entire— 

“* Sung-ko-lin-sin, Imperial Commissioner, Prince of Potolakutai, of the 
Korchin tribe, reverently presents a memorial. Ie hastens to report in de- 
tail how the barbarian ships, disobeying reasonable injunctions, burst into 
the inner waters and commenced firing upon our soldiers ; who, being en- 
raged, attacked and destroyed their vessels in a sanguinary engagement, 
which lasted all day from two in the afternoon till ten at night, the bar- 
barian troops having pressed right on to the very foot of the wall, where 








they obstinately fought without retiring. Looking upward, he prays for the 
sacred glance thereon. 

‘** He cannot bear to speak minutely of the insolent bearing of the re- 
bellious barbarians during several days; [suffice it to say that] when your 
slave Hang-fuh* had hastened to Peitang, and written to their Envoy upon 
the subject of proceeding to a personal conference, they paid no attention to 
him, but reiterated their demands for the complete removal of all ob- 
structions within a specified time. 

‘On the night of the 24th instant,t they came in one of their small boats 
within the iron stakes, and burst asunder with shell two of the large iron 
chains which crossed the river, and one large cocoa-fibre cable, when they 
fell in with our guard boat and retired. Nota shot was fired at them from 
guns or small arms by our men, who at once proceeded to reconnect firmly 
the iron cables, and stretched them, as before, athwart the stream, so as to 
bar the passage up. 

‘* Early on the morning of the 25th, upwards of ten barbarian steamers 
having taken up their position outside the iron stakes and just below the 
fort on the southern bank, three of them came close up to the stakes, the 
foremost prongs of which were, by the agency of several swimmers, bound 
round with ropes, and the ends of these made fast to the sterns of the vessels. 
Another steamer then wheeled round and dragged them up, and, after an 
interval of more than six hours, upwards of ten of the stakes were pulled 
away, while the vessels in position all hoisted red flags [thus showing] a de- 
termination to commence hostilities. 

‘* To put up with this proud, rebellious bearing was indeed difficult, but 
the reflection that the measure of pacification, which was now in the second 
year of process, would be utterly deranged were a fire once opened, induced 
[the memorialist] to submit to it in silence, and quietly to abide his time, 
thus encouraging the barbarians in their pride, and feeling the fury of our 
soldiers. Just as the action was about to commence, an officer with a 
communication from the Tautai of Tien-tsing, was sent once more to warn 
them. The barbarians would not permit the letter to be handed in, and 
their vessels advancing like a swarm of bees, right up to the second fort 
upon the southern bank, bore straight down upon the iron chains twice; 
but, being all brought up by these, they opened fire upon our batteries. 
Our soldiers, pent in as their fury had been for a long time, could no longer 
be restrained ; the guns of every division, large and small, opened upon all 
sides, and at evening the firing had not ceased. 

‘* More than twenty boats now came alongside the bank of the Southern 
Fort, and the barbarians, having landed in a body, formed outside the 
trench ; our gingall and matchlock divisions were then brought up to oppose 
them, and fired several volleys. The barbarians did not venture to cross 
the ditch, but threw themselves down among the rushes, and fired on us 
from their ambush. Such murderous ferocity was, indeed, calculated to 
make one’s hair stand up (i.e., with rage); and to vindicate the honour of 
the State, and fulfil at the same time the expectations of the Government, 
your slaves were obliged to bring forward their troops to oppose them with 
their utmost strength. Your slave Hang-fuh, who had been stationed on 
the New River, put himself at the head of his cavalry and infantry, as 
soon as he heard the cannonade, and returned to Taku, bringing up his men 
as a reserve by a road from the rear. At the same time Wan Yu, the Com- 





*¢ The rebound that is the natural result of concessions wrung from timid 
reluctance and besotted egotism docs not adequately account for the de- 
liberate bravado and deadly efficiency of the forts at the mouth of the river 
leading to Tien-tsin, the port whereat the treaties were negotiated, and 
hence, by all the rules of logic, included among those ports into which 
British ships of war are permitted to enter; the stipulation, indeed, in- 
eluding ‘ any port of China whatsoever.’* 

“The grave results of these—the reckless violation of the Treaty, the 
complete rupture of peaceful relations and lamentable loss of life—are to be 
traced to less natural but more sinister suggestions than the wounded pride; 
we primarily tind their origin in the divided councils of the Christian 
Powers, and more immediately in the present of guns from the Russian 
Government—unaccompanied though they may have been by soldiers to 
wield them. 

“* With incentives thus derived in the temptation offered by a force ri- 
diculously inadequate, the Imperial Court caused or permitted the barri- 
eading and fortification of the river, and entrusted to a Mongolian Prince— | 
Sen-ko-lin-sin—who is married into the Imperial family, the reassertion of | 
the right of exclusion. | 

“That it was the seriously deliberate resolve of the Imperial Government 

| 


thus to invite hostilities I doubt; but the influences alluded to, along with 
wavering on the part of Lord Elgin in respect to the concessions of residence 
at Pekin, had Stended so far to counteract the salutary effect of his lord- 
ship’s general policy that bravado was resolved upon, and Prince Sen, who 
contributed a large part of the cost or labour of the refortifying of the river, 
seems to have had carte blanche, or so dangerous a scope, that the Emperor 
has now no recourse but to protestations of regrets which are unavailing to 
atone for such grave consequences. 

* Vide Article 52 of British Treaty. 


missioner of Finance, arrived also from Panting. 

** Your slave has now reverently embodied in this memorial a cireum- 
stantial account of this fieree encounter of our infuriated troops with the 
rebellious barbarian, who disobeyed our reasonable injunctions, forwarding 
it at the rate of sixty li (per day). Prostrate, he entreats thereon your Ma- 
jesty’s sacred glance and instructions, 

‘“A respectful memorial. Forwarded from Taku on the 26th of June, 
1859.” 

To this document is appended a Supplementary Memorial, reporting 
the particulars, as they have been ascertained, of the action. 

‘* At dawn this morning your slaves reported the various circumstances of 
a sanguinary and protracted engagement with rebellious barbarians, who, 
in their unruly spirit, would not listen to the dictates of reason. 

‘“‘ When their troops advanced up to the southern ditch and provoked us 
to fight, great numbers of them fell under the volleys of our gingall and 
matchlock men; but upwards of a thousand concealed themselves among the 
rushes, and endeavoured to push forward along the ground. 

‘* As we could not tell how far these were off, our soldiers kept them back 
by projecting fireballs through bamboo tubes; and, as these blazed up, our 
guns and cannon being laid, \ firing into them at point-blank range; till, 
their skill and strength alike exhausted, they dared no longer to continue 
the engagement, but slunk back to their ships. It was daybreak before our 
men began to return to their ranks. 

* Governor-General of the province of Chi-li. aes 

+ This alludes to a partially successful night attempt made by Captain Willes to 
blow up one of the booms. The statement that the boat was not fired on is false, as 
is also the memorialist’s subsequent assertion that the gunboats were the first to 
open fire upon the 25th June. 
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«The barbarian dead lay piled in heaps, there being 100 and some tens of 
bodies, exclusive of those carried off on board their ships; also 41 foreign 
guns and sets of accoutrements, and a great number of other barbarian ar- 
ticles. Three boats, too, were stranded; hiding himself in one of which 
was a barbarian soldier, who was captured alive by our troops. Another was 
brought off a prisoner from the mud. ie 
«These men stated, when examined, that one was an Englishman and 
the other an American, and that during the action they had come in with 
the reserve in the boats from the bar. They say that the landing party 
numbered some 1500 or 1600 men, and that a great many of them had been 
killed ; that the English chief, Admiral Hope, was in the foremost steamer, 
which was dismasted by our fire ; that he was wounded in the right leg, and 
lay down upon a couch unable to move; also that hostilities were com- 
menced entirely on the motion of this chief. ; 

* Your slave Hang-fuh appointed an officer to guard the prisoners, hold- 
ing that [in the possession of them] there might, at some future time, be a 
means of enabling us to vouchsafe a manifestation of conciliatory inten- 

ms. 
= It appears that of the 13 barbarian steamers which were engaged on the 
95th instant, what with those that were sunk where they lay by our fire, 
and those that were dismasted and disabled, only one got back outside the 
bar. The rest all suffered so severely that they could not move.” 

The Pays gives the following description of the very dignified manner 
in which the representative of the United States went to Pekin :— 

« The last news from Shanghai establishes beyond a doubt the arrival of 
Mr. Ward, the American Envoy, at Pekin. ‘his diplomatist ascended the 
Ki-Tcheou-Yun-Ho, one of the branches of the Pei-ho, accompanied by all 
the members of his Legation. Arrived at Ning-Ho-Fou, the American cor- 
vette which had brought Mr. Ward was retained in the port. The members 
of the Legation, under the guidance of a Mandarin, were placed in a huge 
box, about five métres long by three broad, which was closed everywhere 
but above, so as to prevent those it contained from seeing the country. This 
box, or travelling chamber, provided with all things necessary to the com- 
fort of the traveller, was placed on a raft, and taken first up the river and 
then up the Imperial Canal as far as the gate of the pa Ae Here it was 
ylaced on a large truck drawn by oxen, and in this way the Minister of the 

Jnited States and the members of his Legation entered the town of Pekin. 
They were perfectly well treated by the Chinese, but were not allowed to 
see anything. The truck was drawn into the court-yard of a large house, 
which was to be the residence of the American Envoys, but from which they 
were not to be allowed to go out. At the last dates they were awaiting 
their interview with the Emperor. They had not been allowed to have any 
communication with the outer world, but were permitted to send a despatch 


to Mr. Fish, the American Consul at Shanghai, informing him of their | 


safety. After the interview the American Minister was to be reconducted 
to the frontier in the same way as that in which he came.” 

‘4a 2.—Intelligence had been received at Hongkong in the middle 
of August, that our treaty with Japan was ratified on the 11th of July. 
But, say the advices, since then the Japanese Government have attempted 
to evade it by seeking to confine foreigners to a small island about ten 
miles from Yeddo, and to establish the same sort of surveillance over 
them as they formerly exercised at the Dutch settlement of Decima. 
They have further sought to establish a new coin as the only one to be 
used in commercial dealings with foreigners, but at the same time for- 
bidding its currency among the natives, so that all payments in the new 
coin would have to be exchanged at the Government treasury for the old 
itzabon; and the relative values fixed by the Government produced a de- 
preciation of 66 per cent on foreign coins, which, according to treaty, 
are to be received at their intrinsic value as metal. Mr. Alcock, the 
British Consul-General, has issued a protest, and has stopped the trade 
for the present. It is to be hoped that the calm, but firm attitude he has 
assumed, will have the desired effect. 

United States, —Further particulars from America in regard to the 
San Juan case have been received, but ‘hey do not substantially affect 
the statements already in possession of our readers. The American cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post says :— 

“The San Juan affair occupies much of the attention of our press, and 
the tone in which it is commented on shows an anxious desire on our part 
to maintain a perfectly good understanding with England. There is hardly 
an exception to this state of opinion, and the contrast between what is now 
and what was in 1852, when the difficulties about the fisheries arose, is 
really remarkable. The story that your forces had attacked the force sent 
to the island by our General (Harney) is not believed to be correct. It ap- 
pears that General Harney had some reason for his conduct, the Americans 
on the island really needing protection against the Indians. 
Douglas appears to have behaved very properly. Our Government is much 
annoyed at what has happened, as it is sincerely anxious to maintain the 
excellent relations that have existed of late with England. The President 
and Secretary Cass are especially anxious that those relations should not be 
disturbed.”” 

The Northern States were in the thick of State clection contests ; and 
Mr. Douglas was promenading through the West. 





PAisrellancons. 


Touching the San Juan difficulty the Times publishes the following | 


ragraph, which, it will be seen, confirms the statements which we made 

t week. 

** We have reason to believe that General Harney, the commander of the 
United States forces in Oregon, took the step of placing a military post on 
the Island of San Juan on his own responsibility, and without instructions 
from the Federal Government at Washington. He has declared to the 
British authorities that he did so because American citizens had been 
arrested on the island, but that he did not mean his occupation to be per- 
manent, though it was his intention to hold the island until he heard from 

Government at Washington.” 

Colonel Hawkins, Chief Commissioner of the Oregon Boundary Com- 
— arrived in London on Tuesday with despatches from Governor 

ouglas. 





Rear-Admiral Sir Henry Keppel has been appointed Groom in Ordi- | 
nary to the Queen, in the room of Lieutenant-General Berkeley Drum- 
mond, resigned. 

The Queen has approved of the appointment of Mr. Persse as Consul 
for the United States at Galway. 

The Overland Mail understands that Major-General Sir Hope Grant is 
to command the expeditionary force that will be sent from China, It 
will consist of 10,000 men, selected from the regiments in India. 





| long. 


Governor | 


It is understood that the whole, or the greater portion of the in- 
teresting relics of the ill-fated expedition of Sir John Franklin, brought 
home last week by Captain M‘Clintock, of the Fox, will be deposited in 
the Painted Hall of Greenwich Hospital, and will thus complete the 
relics already exhibited in that establishment as having belonged to Sir 
John Franklin and others of the crew of the Erebus and Terror, deposited 
a few years ago. 

A course of six lectures on Social Science, embracing all the relations 
between Labour and Capital, is about to be delivered by Mr. William 
Ellis, under the authority of the Committee of Council on Education, at 
the South Kensington Museum. These lectures are particularly ad- 
dressed to school teachers, but the general public will be admitted as far 
as there may be room in the theatre. The first will be given on Tues- 
day, 11th October, and they will be continued on each succeeding 
Tuesday. 


The Devizes Gazette states that Mr. Darby Griffith, M.P., prompted by 
his warm sympathy for the Italian constitutionalists, has proceeded to 
Italy to obtain personal information on the state of affairs. The 
honourable gentleman has visited Turin and Milan, intending to proceed 
to Parma, Modena, Florence, and Bologna, putting himself at each of 
those seats of legislative action into communication with the newly- 
elected political leaders, generals, &e. With the gallant General Vail- 
lant Mr. Darby Griffith had several interviews at Milan, described as 
mutually of the most agreeable and satisfactory nature. 

In reporting the wreck of the Neptune in the Bay of Bengal, Major 
Swaffield says, “‘ The behaviour of the troops was most admirable, ‘They 
were stationed on the poop until the sea washed over that part of the 
ship, and came forward as their names were called. There was not the 
slightest symptom of a disposition to run, or even to rush to the boat, 
though it was perfectly evident that the ship was in momentary danger of 
going to pieces, and before the last of the troops left, the sea washed over 
every part of the vessel.” 

Later news has been received at the Cape of Good Hope from Dr. 
Livingstone up to the 30th of July. He had been very successful in ex- 
ploring the Zambesi and the Slure. Ie found them navigable far into 
the interior, and that they traversed districts ve ry favourable for 


colonization. A new lake has been found greatly surpassing the 
N'Gami. The following letter to Sir George Grey, written on the Ist 
June, describes his discoveries. 

** River Shire, June 1 


“My dear Sir George,—We have lately discovered a very tine lake by 
going up this river in the steam launch about 100 miles, and then marching 
some fifty more on foot. | It is called Shirwa, and Lake Ngami is a mere 
pond in comparison. It is, moreover, particularly interesting from the fact 
reported by the natives on its shores that it is separated by a strip of land 
of only five or six miles in width from Nyanja or Pike N’yinyesi—the Stars 
—which Burton has gone to explore. We could hear nething of his party 
at Shirwa, and having got no European news since you kindly sent some 
copies ofthe Zines last year, we are quite in the dark as to whether he has 
succeeded or not, Lake Shirwa has no outlet, and its waters are bitter but 
drinkable, It abounds in fishes, leeches, alligators, and hippopotami. We 
discovered also, by examining partially a branch of the Shire called Ruo, that 
one portion of Shirwa is not more than thirty miles distant from a point that 
may easily be reached by this launch, which by newspaper measurement 
draws thirteen inches, and actually thirty-one inches. The Lake Shirwa 
is very grand; it is surrounded on all sides by lofty green mountains. 


| Dzombo, or as people nearest it say ‘Zomba,’ is over 6000 feet high, of the 


same shape as Table Mountain, but inhabited on the top: others are equally 
high, but inaccessible. It is a high land region, the lake itself being about 
2000 feet above the sea; itis twenty or thirty miles wide, and fifty or sixty 
On going some way up a hill, we saw in the far distance two moun- 
tain tops, rising like little islindson a watery horizon. An inhabited moun- 
tain island stands near where we first came to it. From the size of the 
waves it issupposed to be deep. Mr. Maclear will show you the map. 

“Dr, Kirk and I, with fifteen Makololo, formed the land party. The 
country is well peopled, and very much like Londa in the middle of the 
country, many streams rising out of bogs—the vegetation nearly identical 
also. Never saw so much cotton grown as among the Manganga of the 
Shire and Shirwa Valleys—all spin and weave it. These are the latitudes 
which I have always pointed out as the cotton and sugar lands—they are 
preéminently so, but such is the disinterestedness of some people that labour 
is exported to Bourbon instead of being employed here. ‘The only trade the 
people have is that of slaves, and the only symptoms of impudence we met 
were froma party of Bajana slave traders; but they changed their deport- 
ment instantly on hearing that we were Englishand not Portuguese. There 
are no Maravi at or near Shirwa—they are all west of the shire, so this 
lake can searcely be called ‘ Lake Maravi’—the Portuguese know nothing 
of it; but the Minister who claimed (Blue-Book for 1857) the honour of 
first traversing the African continent for two black men with Portuguese 
names must explain why they did not cross Sheriva, It lics some forty or 
fifty miles on each side of the latitude of Mozambique. 

* They came to Téte only, and lacked at least 400 miles of Mozambique. 
We go back to Shirwa in July, and may make a push for N’yinyesi. . . . 

** Davip LIvINGsTONE,” 


A return was printed oii Thursday showing the number of general 
and other officers holding staff appointments, both at home and abroad, 
specifying the number who belong, or who, being now on half-pay, 
have belonged, to the Guards, to the cavalry, and to the infantry of the 
Line; distinguishing those on the general staff of the Army from those 
on the personal staff of general officers, with some other particulars. 


| Examining first that portion of the return relating to the Guards, we 


find that 4 general officers have general staff appointments, 2 being on 
half-pay ; 2 colonels have similar appointments, 1 being on half-pay ; 
4 lieutenant-colonels, 1 on half-pay, hold general, and 1 personal, staff 


| appointments ; 2 majors are on the general staff, and 7 captains on the 


personal staff; 38 general officers belonging to the Line are on the ge- 


; neral and 1 on the personal staff; 61 colonels on the general and 4 on 


the personal; 21 lieutenant-colonels on the general and 5 on the per- 
sonal ; 27 majors on the general and 9 on the personal; 34 captains on 
the general and 28 on the personal; and 20 subaltern officers on the 
general and 11 on the personal staff. 

At a meeting of the British Archwological Association at Newbury, 
Mr, Pettigrew read a paper on the death of Lady Amy Robsart, at Cumnor 
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in 1560. Mr. Pettigrew sought to show that most of what had hitherto 
been written in reference to this subject bore more the character of fiction 
and romance than real historical truth, and that Ashmole had so far im- 
bibed the prejudices of the people that he asserted all as facts without 
being carciul to test their accuracy. He read the letters which passed 
between Lord Robert Dudley ond his cousin Blount, with other extracts 
from ancient documents, and argued from them all that the death of 
Lady Dudiey was an accident, and that Lord Robert had not incited any 
person to poi son her, nor, in fact, was poison administered to her. A 
eareful review of the whole facts, he stated, had led him to the belief 


that no murder had been perpetrated, and he rejoiced in taking a step to | 


rescue the character of Dudlev from the stigma of having becn connected 
with the commission of so foula crime. Mr. Blundell did not sympathize 
in the views of Mr. Pettigrew, and re garded the letters which passed be- 
tween Dudley and Blount as being what, in his profession, were tech- 
nically called “‘ showable,” and made too much of a case. They proved 
more of the guilt than the innocence of Dudley. The sentiments ex- 
pressed by Mr. Blundell were warmly approved by the visitors, while a 
small portion only were in favour of the views enunciated by Mr. Petti- 
grew. 

An illustrious company have been entertained this week by Mr. Sidney 
Herbert at Wilton House, ‘There were the Grand Duchess Marie of Russia, 
the Duke of Cambridge, the Earl and Countess of Clarendon, the Earl and 
Countess of Shaftesbury, the Earl and Countess of Ripon, and the Earl and 
Countess of Shelburne. On Wednesday the host and hostess and their 

rincipal guesis drove over to Broadlands to call on Lord and Lady 
almerston. 

The Comte de Paris and the Due d’Aumale have been on a visit to the 
Duke of Northumberland, at Alnwick Castle, and Lord Ravensworth at 
Eslington Pa:k, where they have been entertained with true Northumbrian 
hospitality. 

** On Monday last,’’ says the Inverness Courier, ** the Duke and Duchess of 
Manchester left Toninadown, in Glengarry, to proceed to visit Lord Malmes- 
bury at Achnacarry House. They set off on foot, expecting to overiake 
their ponies, and were accompanied by a guide. When about half way th 
guide was dismissed, the Duke conceiving that he was sufliciently acquainted 
with the road over the hills. Unfortunately, however, his Grace turned to 
the left instead of the right hand, and came down upon Loch- Lochy instead 
of Loch-Arkaig. ‘The journey, however, was proceeded with, and about 
eight in the evening the Duke and Duchess arrived at Achnacarry, having 
travelled from twenty to twenty-five miles of rock, bog, and steep corries—a 
pedestrian feat which probably no lady in the peerage ever surpassed,” 

Sir George Grey, ex-governor of the Cape of Good Hope, landed at Ply- | 
mouth on Monday. 

Several of the French journals announce the arrival of Mr. Disraeli at 
Bayonne, and evidently are under the impression that it is the late Chan- 
eellor of the Exchequer who is thus travelling in Franee. But, says 
Galignani’s Messenger, it is the brother of the English politician, 

Mr. Henry Kavanagh, the intrepid guide who, it will be remembered, 
dauntlessly and successfully led the British troops under Sir Colin Campbell 
to the relief of the garrison of Lucknow, arrived in Dublin on Tuesday. 
Sir John Lawrence is also at present sojourning in Dublin, after having 
made a tour of the country. 











General Evelegh, who bore the oldest commission extant in the Royal 
Artillery, died on Saturday, at his house in the Isle of Wight, at the age of 
eighty-seven. ile entered the Artillery in 1793. 

Mr. Krehmer, Consul-General for Russia, died suddenly on Saturday at 
his house in Chester Terrace, Chester Square. The fact being reported to 
Baron Brunnow, he requested that an inquest should be held. A_post- 
mortem examination and the evidence of Dr, Aldis showed that Mr. Kreh- 
mer died of disease of the heart. 


“6 We learn from Rome,” says the Pudletin de Paris, “that Prince Lu- 
cien Bonaparte is likely to obtain the Archbishopric of Ravenna, va j 
the death of Monseigneur Falconieri.” 






‘has purchased for 


“Prince Napoleon,” says the Nowvelliste Taudoé 
720,000fr. a tine estate called the Bergerie, situated on the banks of the Lake 
of Geneva.” 

The Reverend Dr. Amhurst, the Roman Catholic Bishop o 
has been making a “ visitation’? in Sufiolk. Such a proceeding, the Lury 

est states, has not taken place since the Reformation. A report is current 
in Norfolk that one of the principal noblemen of the county, who has also 
large estates in Scotland, has ‘* gone over”’ from the Anglican Church, 

Signor Enrico Lemmi, who played a distinguished part in the Ltalian war 
of 1848, notably at Curtatone and Rome, has been appointed Italian tutor 
to the Prince of Wales. 


PAT eT > 
Northampton, 











The health of London is at present good. ‘The Returns of the Registrar- 
General have for some weeks shown improvement. Last week the number | 
of deaths fell 1058, a number under the average at this period. 

The Home Secretary has come to no decision upon the point whether 
there shall be a commutation of the sentence of Dr. Smethurst. The delay | 
which has been occasioned arises from the fact that circumstances have | 
transpired which lead to a suspicion that there are other cases of a serious 
character against Dr, Smethurst, which the police have received instructions 
to investigate. —G@lole. 

A boatman of the T'yne, Robert Chambers, has wrested from the water- 
men of the Thames the championship of the river. The late champion 
Kelly was beaten, on Thursday, by Chambers. The course was from Put- 
ney to Mortlake. Chambers won a close contest by eleven lengths. 

On the 8th instant a brace of snow-white partridges were shot upon the 
manor of Sir William Payne Gallwey, Bart., M.?. 





The rapidity with which gigantic vessels have been built within the last 
few years is perfectly astonishing. It is not so long since the line-of-battle 
ship Pennsy) vania was quite a lucrative ‘* show”’ to the city of Norfolk, thou- 
sands going from all sections to look at her; then the Great Britain was, 
for a while, the wonder of the world; and the Great Republic, Niagara, and 
Himalaya each, from its huge proportions, attracted public attention for a 
time. The Journal of Commerce has constructed a brief table, giving the 
principal dimensions of fifteen of the largest vessels, Placed in line, even 
without bowsprits, they could cover a space of one mile in length. Sub- 
ieaed are their names :—Great Eastern, 580 feet, 19,000 tons; Adriatic, 

feet, about 3500 tons; Niagara, 375 feet, 4580 tons; Himalaya, 360 
feet, 5000 tons; Duke of Wellington, 240 feet, 2400 tons ; General Ad- 
miral, 326 feet, 6000 tons; Orlando (recently launched for the British 
Navy), 337 feet, 3727 tons; Atrato, 336 feet, 3476 tons; Royal Charter 
(running “inside 60 days” from Liverpool to Melbourne), 306 feet, 2720 
tons ; Great Republic, 302 feet, 3356 tons; Pennsylvania, 300 fect, 3241 
tons ; Arabia. 300 feet, 2402 tons; Great Britain, 274 feet, 3500 tons; Asia, 
280 feet, 2226 tons ; total, 5181 feet, 68,428 tons.—Boston (US.) Courier. 











’ Captain John Dunn, of the schooner Rover, las seen a monster in the 


deep. On the 20th of August in latitude 59.14 N. longitude 59.10 W. he 


| saw what he thought was a vessel bottom upwards. ‘ Brought the schooner 
| close alongside and to our great astonishment found it to be a living 


monster. The large part of the body, or shell, was about fifty feet long and 
sixteen feet high, conical shape and sharpening to the fore part, with a 
long neck and jaws about fourteen feet from the body. At the junction of 
the neck with the body was a large horn. It had large white tins, some- 
thing like the wings of a bird, under the middle of the shell. We were 
scarcely thirty feet distant when we saw the head come above water and 
turn towards our boat, wken we hauled off, tacked, and stood in on the 
other side for a further survey. The right fin was more under the water 
than the left, and the horn we could see distinctly. It was very long and 
blood red. The neck and head again moved towards the beat, when we got 
somewhat alarmed and made all sail from this floating monster. We 
counted the streaks from the centre of the back to the water fifteen toa 
side, and the top of the shell was partly covered with birds’ dung. The 
shell was of a dark colour, and came down in wash with the water. Under 
the shell we could plainly see a curve, and then a second projection. The 
hind part very much the shape of a turtle, but the fore part was sharper,” 
The Quebec Chronicle gives currency to the sailor’s statement. 








Why is it not made a part of education for every child to learn carly 
to swim? asks Miss Martineau. Where is the difficulty? Where is 
the objection? Many years ago a boy was drowned in bathing in one of 
the great private schools of the dissenters. The usher was with the party, 
but the boy got beyond his depth, and sank because he did not know 
low to keep himself up. Instead of taking measures to show every boy how 
to do that, the masters forbade bathing altegether; and amore awkward 
squad than the pupils of that school could not well be seen. They never 
learned the proper use of their limbs ; and they were consequently timid 
where well-trained lads would have been without a thought of fear. A boy 
who can swim like a fish is pretty sure toe do other things well: to row, to 
bowl, todrive, to ride ; and every child ought to swim like a fish. See how 
this consideration again brings us back to the topic of mortality! Is there 
ever a summer when we do not see a succession of paragraphs about persons 
drowned in bathing? Is there ever a tourist season at the Lakes in which 
every considerable lake has not its victims? A skiff is upset—a bather has 
got out of his depth—an angler has fallen over-board ; and as none of them 
can swim, they all go to the bottom. So we goon, year after year. This 
year 1859 has been mournfully distinguished by coroners’ inquests on this 
kind of needless death. Oxford and Cambridge have offered = their 
victims, and seas and rivers have sent their bad news to swell the in- 
dignation and shame with which we have to confess that we, a maritime 
nation noted for our manly sports, have not yet learned to swim !—Owce 
W. 


POSTSCRIPT. | 


SaturDAY MoRNING. 
Our Paris correspondent, it will be seen, repeats, with som¢ 
slight modifications, his statements of last week on the future of 
Italy. There is very little, if any, ground for doubting the entent« 


cordiale between France and Austria. 


‘* Thursday evening. 

“It is confidently expected that the treaty of peace will be signed 
this week at Zurich by France, Austria, and Sardinia. 

** The question relating to the Duchies will be submitted to a Con- 
gress which is proposed to be held at Brussels, France and Austria are 
d'accord on the Italian question, and will act together. This policy is, 
as I stated last week, to give back the Legations to the Pope, to restore 
the Grand Duke of Tuscany, and to concede the strong places of Pes- 
chicra and Mantua to Piedmont. There is also, I believe, reason to think 
that the Duke of Modena will not be reinstated, and that his territory 
will be divided between Parma and Tuscany. That all the details are 
settled I will not assert; but France and Austria are agreed on the prin- 
ciple of opposing in a Congress the annexation of the Duchies to Picd- 
mont. 

“It is thought that England may be brought over to take the sami 
view of the question, notwithstanding the positive assertions to the con- 
trary of some of the London journals. It has even been said that Eng- 


| land would not sit in any Congress, and that consequently no Congress 


will take place: this policy is improbable and perhaps undesirable. 


15 a+ 


* The troops of the Italian League are within a short distance of the 


| Papal Army, and should the latter be defeated, France and Austria will 


become far more intractable. Already the Bishop of Arras has sent forth 
the watchword that the Church is in danger, and it is an absolute ne- 


| cessity with the present Government to keep on good terms with the 


clergy. 

“You will remember that last week I refused any credit to the report, 
so confidently put forward, that the Emperor wished to place his cousin 
on an Italian throne; the MZonitewr has scattered these idle tales to the 
winds. The rumours relating to the Count of Flanders, Duke of Oporto, 
&e., are equally absurd.” 


The Paris correspondent of the Times reports, in a similar tone, on the 
state of affairs. He says— 

‘“* The latest and most accredited report respeeting the settlement of the 
affairs of Italy is that the Grand Duke Ferdinand will regain his throne, 
not by forcible means, but by an appeal to universal suffrage, accompanied 
by the grant of a constitution and by a general amnesty ; that the Duchess 
of Parma will have Modena, and that Parma will remain annexed to Pied- 
mont. As regards the Legations, people say nothing, or as little as possible, 
for they see well that there is the chief difficulty. Extensive reforms are 
urgent, say some, and must be obtained; but how to obtain them in pre- 
sence of the steady, passive resistance of the Papal Government is a question 
none can answer. On the other hand, after the height to which their hopes 
have been raised, it is not a small measure of reform that would satisfy the 
Romagnoli—nor anything, probably, that was short of their complete de- 
liverance from the detested government of priests. I observe that some of 
their warmest and most sanguine i here seem to have given up 
hopes of their being emancipated from Papal rule.” 
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On the other hand the Duchies seem to be neglecting no means to | 


strengthen themselves. According to a letter from "Florence— 
A scheme of union between Piedment, Parma, Modena, Romagna, and 
Tuscany h: 8 been effected, giving in each of these States free e xecution to all 
the civil and criminal sentences pronounced on any of “the others, A kind 
of university league has also been covenanted, by virtue of which 
grees gran ed by one of the learned bodies of those five States wi 
able in al! the seminaries of learning of the other States. Great activity 
prevails in forw arding a project of Customs union; the Sardinian Govern- 
ment, with a view yr] eX per matters and smooth down ‘ai i 
ing to farm out the Customs revenues of the other States, an arrang 
which will entail considerable though temporary loss upon Piedmont.” 
















ngement 


While Aust 
courts are trying to ¢ 
in the recent Conference 
Saxony, and Wurt mberg, they 





ia is in open hostility to the German reformers, the minor 
“at the ground from under their feet i i 

at Munich between the Ministers of 

revived the Convention 








February, 1850, relative to the revision of the federal const its The 
fellowing are its c chief f provisions :— 
“1. The diplomatic representation of Germany in its general relations 





with foreign powers, without pre eo to ther 
send a special representative. 2, Decision : 
mand in chief of the federal army. The s 
mon customs and commercial at am, Ke. 
among its organs the federal government, the 1 
federal court of justice. The federal government halle nsist of seven mem- 
bers, named by Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Saxony, Wurtemberg, Uanovi 
and the two Hesses; its seat shall be at Fianktort. The national rem 
sentation shall 500 m«¢ nul vers, of whom Austri ! 
and the other States collectively shall send each 100 members.” 

It may be r mbered that the drai ght of this convention 
work of M. Von der Pfordten, the Bavarian Minister. 
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The Revenue returns for the quarter, which will be published today 
















will exhibit an increase in customs of 150,0007., in Excise of 456,000/ 
in Stamps of 105,0007., in Taxes of 50007., e Post-office of 35,0007, ; 
and a decrease of 580,0007. in the Income-tax, and 200,000/. in the 
Miscellaneous items. On the whole there is a decrease of about 
30,0007. on the quarter. On the year, however, in consequi i the 
large increase in the Customs, Excise, Stamps, Post-oilice, and S 
there will be a net increase of some 4530,000/7,; notwithstanding Use im- 
mense decrease (upwards of 2,000,0092.) in the Income-tax cau ) 
Mr. Disracli’s reductions in the rate. 

An apparatus has been shown to us, by Mr. Taylor, of Southam 
which is as ingenious as it is simple, and exceedingly valuabl 
tially it consists of a metal cyli: , closed at « nd, th 


nlso closed by a stout sheet of indiarubb r; 


filled with air at the m 


the whole a 
n temper 


being a 
The ‘tut »¢ has been ‘closed while 















It is obvious that as the temperature of the "surrounding atmosphers 
rises, the air in the cylinder will expand, and the caoutchoue drumhead 
will swell outwards: this is the essential principle of the machine. The 
cylinder is placed with its metal end downwar a spring is placed 
in contiguity with the drumh« ad, at a regul: ate d distance and pressure ; th 
rise or fall is indicated on a dial plate, by which the spring is! 
and thus when the drumhead presses upwards io a given de ti 
spring releases a catch, and an alarm bell is sounded. Inst if so 
ing a bell, it can be made to open a compensating ventilator. Ti 
ratus,—which can be made to any size,—is valuable for alle 
regulated temperature is needed—the furnace, the ship's! 
pital, the hothouse, the mine, &e. It is an unfailing ala 
fire, whether in the home, the warchouse, or amid the comb 
of the ship. 
MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excuanc Famay Ar O08, 
The Money Market has been characterized during the weck 


steadiness, “On Thursday the decline of a quarter r een nt l’aris 











Bourse caused = neeaiesll tale s; but the transacti vere smal l 
accommodation was desired, it was not ditlicult to obtain; the ¢ 

market being easy. Today there has been a decided accession of "i 
though without any important transactions. ‘The Goverament broker has 
bought the usual amount of stock, viz. 5,0002. Coneols, for the Com- 
missioners of the Savings Banks. At the improved prices, Consols \ 


quoted at 953 to 3. The Ree Two-and-a-half per Cents are 795. Exc 

ills, 23s. to 26s. premium; India New Loan Stock is 1004 100]; 
Serip, 1002 101. India Stock is 218}. 

The settlement of the Foreign acc ount on Wednesday caused but a si ght 
demand for money, but as we have said the influence was not marked. Steadi- 
ness tending to flatness characterized 1 ull the proceedings; the advices from 
the Continent describing the same absence of speculative business whicl 
observed at home; the uncertainty in the political horizon contributir 
check enterprise on the great money centres of Europe. The rates of dis- 
count—at most places not above 3 per cent, at Frankfort 24, and at Ham- 
burg only 14—indieate the flatness occasioned by forbearance, and not by 
Teaction on excess. The financial measures of Russia have promoted a re- 
covery of the exchange on St. Petersburg. But the t 


quel 
Ditto, 





chief movement has 
m in Mexiean stock, which has shown a constant decline. Mexican 
Bonds, Three per Cent, 23 23); Peruvian Bonds, Four-and-a-half per Cent, 
9192; Br — Bonds, Five per Cent, 103 104; Portuguese Bonds (1852), 
Three per Cent, 45} 464; Russian Bonds ( 1822 , Five per Cont, 109 111: 
Sardinian Five per Cent, 868 87; Spanis sh Bonds, Three per Cent, i6! 
Turkish Six per Cent, 84) 85; Ditto New Loan, Six per Cent, 69 70 ; Ditto, 
Guarante: d, Four per Cent, 102! 102% ; Dutch Two-and-a- half per Cent, 
65} 66}; Ditto, Four per Cent, 102 103. 
The Share Market has been ste: dy, quict, and inactive; shares being in 
limited demand, with little change in the quotations; the latest tendeucy, 
however, being decidedly upward, Bristol and Exeter have advanced to 
99}; Caledonians to 883 ; North- Westerns to 934; South- Westerns to 93! 
1; "and Scottish North-Eastern to 25}; Edinburgh and Glasgow have de- 
clined to 77, and Norfolks to 564. The Foreign and Colonial undertakings 
have been dealt in to a very limited extent. Lombardo-Venetian realize 
124 121; Great Luxembourg 72, and Antwerp and Rotterdam, 4]; East 
Indian have declined to 993 ; Grand Trunk of Canada improved to 86) 36 
and Great Western of Canada to 14 and 14}. Joint Stock Bank and Mis- 
cellaneous Shares have slightly advanced in value. 
minster are 50} 508; Oriental “Bank, 3923; Australian Agricultural, 
Red Sea Telegraph, 154 16%, and Ven Diemen's Land, 14} 148. 
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Tuk most 7 iportant measure of 

form Bill, and we would have ou 
mature ly what ought to be one main 
—an improvement in our Government, 
the question, “ How shall we gct the most 
most fitted to him” ? ought to be the aim of 





ATIVE 


ion must be the 
prepare to consider 
bj of any such change, 
\ practical answer to 
ting man in the place 
very true Reformer, 



































and we proj to eall attention to th f obstacles which 
under the present system stand in tl of this desirable 
result. 
; 

Why is it that we so often see a wholly int om] ut person 
hrust into office? The reason erta uinly is n it a competent 
person may not veadily be found, but that the pre actice has been 
bo 1 seek for certain conditi 4 tl le appr yintees to all the most 

which limit the range of choice to three or four 
ot unirequently those individuals are glaringly 
lu to be a a Nay The conditions are, 
f offi hall be a Pe va Member of Parlia- 
\ ut m. We ) shall l give some example S 
the publie service consequent on these restric- 

1 that the ed n of the country and the 

r yea ted by Parl 
if yast importance. The chief bi 
tv manage these grants, 

i 1. Now it is the practice to ap- 
point none but a Peer to iec, and two of its late occupants 
have been the Margn i ry and Earl of Lonsdale, 
We have no wish to say yUring harsh or disrespect ful of thes 
noblemen; we believe 1 1 to be honest and respectable indi 
viduals, but what do the: of the subj a of comin P Is 
it not 1: rious that they re | h absolutely unsuited, by cha- 
racter aud pursuits, to the post of Educati m Minister Was it 
not simply a matter of f that they had never paid tl Nest 

| attention to the important dutics they were thus called upon to 

| discharge? Would it be more absurd to scize upon th man 
we meet in the street, and ask him to periorm t] 0} ution for 
the eor conduet a si y \ to this a! rdi r stupid 
practice of confining the appointment to the possessor of a peerage 
leads. 

To take another instance. The habit is to but a 
Peer to be Governor-General of lia, and t! innivg is 
sent to be supreme ruler over 150 millions of ub- 
jects. It is well known that he had previousl; ention 
to Indian affairs, nor in fact, th rha unimpeachable cha- 
racter and re Sy etabili yy had he ev l — 
ties. being a Peer, he is pl | in this i iport c. 
Th utment was the more palpabl warrant ‘ 1s well 
qt persons wer t | l rt F ry one con- 
versant with Indian 3 ted Lawrence as 
vimirably fitt by } i to f f ¢ rnor- 
‘ ner il W i i » | tt t } id 
Sir li y I l t | have been p- 

j l t ‘ i t, f t inds of 
lives and tw ty i wou re 1 3] l. 
N i t ri ve pa ’ i ) l to ra 

! put W may ad I I WW h the 
i l } bi > ! M { i W I ! t it el l { Sir 
Robert Peel was tl } f h , and it is perfectly 
well known that in s f] t 1 l ted 
on the advice of Lord Over lett ! ul 
were t ree with most et i of the day in hold that ¢ ) 
advantage of the country required the appointment of Lord Over- 
stone as Chancellor of the Exchequer, still the nation must be de- 

prived of the benefit of hi rvices, because a P cannot be a 
member of the House of Commor Chis rule mieht ve been of 

me utility a century or two ago, wh neroach- 
ment of the Barons was needed ra 1} langer; butin 
our dav it is simply obstructive to the best int ts of the nation, 
and ought to be abrogated when it prevents our } e the right 
man in the right place. 

Another instance. The duties of [ Law Seeretary were 
ably discharged by the present Earl of Devon, so long as he w 
Vise unt Court nay. On beeoming a Peer, the senseless custom 

cided that his office was incompatible with a Peerage, and thns 


thé pu blie loses the serviecs of an able public officer, We no 
that Lord Courtenay has lost his eapacity for 
to an Earldom, than that Lord Sal sbury was 


tee 
more business 


liey 
by his elevation 


suddenly inspired with administrative power end knowledge in 
the matter of education by his appot mt to the Presidency of 
the Council; and in the interest of the public we denounce the 
restrictive rule that op don ions 





Sut the evils ari ing r as r the appointment for cer- 
tain oflices to members of the umons who are sure of their re- 
élection are even worse than those above cited. Mr. Lowe is a 

| worthy and clever man, but what does he know of the subject of 

education, of which as Vie -President of the Committee of Coun- 
cil on Education, he is the Government mouthpiece in the Com- 

It is well understood, andeven he himself half confessed it in 

his speech on oan the Educational Estimates, that he was 

wholly unaeguainted with the 





subject,—nay, that he is almost 
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hostile to the system which he is summoned to administer. There 
happened to be a member of the House, both capacitated by study 
| willing to accept the post, in Mr. Cowper, the member for 
Hertford, who is understood to have declined the office because 
there was a difficulty in his reélection. He has since been ap- 
pointed to another office, but the narrow majority by which he 
won his seat amply justified the apprehension that induced him 
to refuse the office for which he was more specially adapted. 

Why, we ask, was Lord March appointed to the Presidency of 
the Poor Law Board? He had never shown any peculiar capa- 
city for the post; while there were many claimants for it, 
thoroughly well versed in its arduous duties, but they were re- 
jected, solely because Lord March was a member who was sure of 
his seat. Is it not obvious that the public interests must be 
seriously damnified by establishing in office the incapables and 
neglecting the capables ? 

The remedy for these evils is patent. Let the law or custom 
which makes a Peerage necessary to or incompatible with any 
public situation, be abrogated, and allow the representatives of 
certain departments to have ex-oflicio seats in the Commons, but 
without votes, unless sent there by some constituency. The most 
urgent business of the House was stopped last session for a fort- 
night, because Mr. Gladstone had to wait for his reélection. 
The inconvenience would have been met by a]lowing him to take his 
seat, but disallowing his vote, till his election; and then, if the 
Oxford wiseacres had succeeded in throwing him out, instead of 
sending him to some rotten borough or depriving him of office, 
the publie might still have had the benefit of the services of one 
of the ablest men in the House. What sense is there in allowing 
the Oxford Dons, or some petty constituency like that of Hertford, 
to decide whether an important oflice shall be filled by their 
Member ! 

Good government requires the continual investigation of com- 
plaints and abuses, and there is no mode so ready and effectual 
as by calling up the head of any department in the House, and 
requiring him to explain any charge that has been brought 
against him. The departments of the Poor Law and Education 
were both set on foot without any one to represent them in the 
Commons. It was found, however, inconvenient to be without 
some person in the House to expound the doings of these depart- 
ments, and now the Poor Law has two representatives and Educa- 
tion one in the Commons. 

We cannot have good government without Administrative Re- 
form ; we cannot have Administrative Reform without the power of 
selecting the right men for the right places; and we cannot have 
the right men in the right places, till the impediments above 
detailed are removed; and unless the coming Reform Bill effects 
this, it will be ineffectual to its end. 


THE CAPTURE OF SCHAMYL. 

Tut dynamie forces, active in the movement of races, seem to 
follow chictly two directions, a westerly and an easterly one. The 
first, the westerly current of history, indicates apparently the 
main stream ; as evidenced in the course of progress of civilization 
over our globe, which, beginning on the highlands of Asia, has 
marched through Egypt, Greece, and Rome into Western Europe, 
thence across the Atlantic, and in our own days even over the 
Rocky Mountains to the shores of the Pacific. This movement 
of races to the West may be called the natural one, inasmuch as 
nations appear to follow it instinctively and without any evident 
eutward propulsion. Those blue-eyed barbarians, the Teutonic 
tribes, who some thousands of years ago stepped down from over 
the Ural Mountains into the heart of Europe, to seek both a home 
and a field for their prowess, had probably no very clear or distinct 
idea of what they were about; no more than their descendants 
have, the peasants of Baden, Wiirtemburg, Hanover, and Saxony, 
who to the number of hundreds of thousands are now annually 
crowding every sea-port on Baltic and Atlantic to seek passage 
for the Western world, This movement, the rolling wave of 
civilization, follows the course of the sun, and seems to be as all 
powerful in its origin as universal in its effects. But it is never- 
theless counteracted by another force which runs in diametrically 
opposite direction, and which, in contradistinetion, we may call 
the artificial movement of races. ‘To this latter class belong the 
expeditions of the Greeks to Troy, the campaigns of Alexander 
the Macedonian, the crusades of the Middle Ages, and, in more 
modern times, the conquests of our own race in the East. These 
movements of nations enjoying a higher state of civilization 
towards the barbarism of the East are certainly artificial, for they 
are at all times engendered not by the masses but by a few leading 
minds. But they are not the less salutary on this account, and 
clearly as necessary to progress as the westward striving of the 
races. A grand thing it was, no doubt, that a handful of pil- 
grims from the shores of Great Britain should land on the coast of 
America, there to establish an empire which embraces the future 
of a large portion of the human race; but scarcely less grand 
was the act of some other staunch hearts from this our island, 
who carried the flag of civilization and the light of the Gospel on 
to the borders of the Ganges, sweeping before it savageness and 
tyranny and superstition without.end. Notwithstanding all that 

uakers and Peace-at-any-price men may say to the contrary, it 
is a great truth, well expressed by Alexander von Humboldt, that 





‘the conquest of India is the noblest deed yet achieved by the | 
| empire powerful enough to hazard greater 


Anglo-Saxon race.” 
But nations are apt to imitate each other in their great as well 
as little undertakings and gigantic as is the enterprise of England 





in the East, she has found even in that field a rival almost since 
the beginning. Russia, too, is trying to expand not only in the 
historical Western direction, but in the opposite artificial move- 
ment towards the East. For more than half a century now the 
Czars have been knocking with their iron fist against the gates 
which bar their way to the sunny plains of Asia, and in spite of 
endless failures and many defeats have gradually advanced on the 
road. From 1791, when the first fortress of the Circassians, 
Anapa, was taken, until the 7th of September this year, when the 
last leader of the bold mountaineers, Schamyl, was captured, the 
Russians have stepped in slow and gradual strides up the hills 
which divide their country from the East, till now finally they are 
looking down from the summit into the promised land of wonder 
and romance, the cradle of mankind, which lies beyond. Schamy]l, 
the hero of a thousand battles, is now no more a living barrier : 
the road to the Ganges lies open to Muscovite valour. With 
pride the Russian mind glances back on the efforts of the seventy 
years’ struggle; with culminating pride at the last concluding 
act. The capture of Schamyl, indeed, is a deed as full of romance 
as any of our own Indian exploits. The renowned chief, it ap- 
pears, being like a hunted lion successively driven from one 
corner into the other, at last found himself shut up in what his 
pursuers called the fortress of Gounib, but what was in fact 
nothing but a erevice in the side of the mountain, approached by 
a steep path so narrow that only two men could walk on it 
abreast. In this hiding-place the grey-haired old Imam, sur- 
rounded by his last faithful four hundred, determined to show 
opposition once more, and if not to conquer so to die. But the 
Russian commander, as bold as the death-defying chief, ordered 
his troops to seale the surrounding rocks, and to attack the moun- 
taincers from above as well as from the narrow pathway in front. 
Seven hundred soldiers volunteered for this desperate service, and 
lighting so to say between heaven and earth, they succeeded in 
lailling three hundred and fifty out of the four hundred 
Circassians, besides taking from them all their cannon. But 
Sehamyl, yet undaunted, shut himself up in a hole in 
the rock, (a saklia in the language of the natives,) the 
ground before which was covered with dead bodies. The 
Russian general, Prince Bariatinski, soon after arrived, and 
giving orders for the firing to cease, the following dialogue 
began. ‘“ Art thou Schamyl?”—* Yes,” replied the Imam, “I 
am.”’—* Give in then,” the Prince continued, ‘‘ and thy life shall 
be saved, and thou shalt keep thy wives and thy riches. But I 
must send thee to the Czar; it is from him that thy further fate 
will depend.” On this, the reports say, Schamyl bowed his head, 
without uttering a word. And so the last scene in the great 
struggle between mighty Russia and the handful of mountaineers 
who barred to her so long the golden gates of the East, ended. 
Ended, too, in true Oriental fashion: not on a well-planned field 
of battle, where science is sitting, telescope in hand, behind rifled 
cannon ; but in a saklia, a hole in the rock, with corpses between 
and vultures hovering above. Very picturesque indeed ; but alas, 
very unpractical., 

‘this capture of Schamyl, the last of the Circassian leaders, is, 
it cannot be denied, of considerable political importance. The 
statesmen of Western Europe cannot now but turn their eyes 
again and again to the history of the great Slavonic empire, which, 
proceeding from a comparatively small district at the foot of the 
Valdai Mountains, has gradually spread during a thousand years 
over the seventh part of our globe. But what is more, Russia has 
become from so small a beginning not only one of the largest em- 
pires the world has ever seen, but one of the most homogeneous 
states of the present day. It is true that more than a hundred 
tribes, with as many different languages, are comprised within the 
dominions of the Czar ; but nearly all these live on the frontiers of 
the empire, and the interior is inhabited by a race of the same 
origin, with the same manners and customs, speaking the same 
language, and worshiping God under the same form. This race 
numbers about fifty millions, whereas all the other inhabitants of 
the empire united do not exceed twelve or thirteen millions, 
No other European country has so numerous a population of the 
same blood, except perhaps that ideal State called Germany, which 
to the great advantage of the Slavonic neighbours in the East, 
[ the Gallic in the West, is politically more divided than any 
other. 

Of the three great national families which constitute the 
civilized world, the Romanic, Germanic, and Slavonic, the last 
named is in this respect undoubtedly more in advance than any 
other. Whereas we see other nations either decaying in sloth- 
ful inactivity at home, or frittering away their forces by con- 
quest in distant lands with which they have no natural con- 
nexion, the Slavonic races of the Russian empire have been slowly 
and gradually extending themselves in all directions with almost 
mathanetina regularity. First we see the Grand-dukes of Kief 
and subsequently those of Moscow amalgamating all the sur- 
rounding countries inhabited by Slavonic tribes. Then, when 
Russia had become an immense inland country, Peter I. con- 
quered the coasts of the Baltic, there to seek a lever by which to 
raise his country from her isolated position and place her on 2 
footing with the rest of European states. This was followed b 
the conquest of the Crimea and the coasts of the Black Sea, whic 

emmed the same lever towards the south, opening the roads 
into Persia and Asia Minor; and this, having finally made the 

po ‘oland was 
crushed, Finland conquered, the northern districtsof Turkey taken, 
Georgia, Daghestan, and Armenia occupied, the mouth of the 
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Danube sequestered, and even a part of North America taken pos- 
session of, to obtain a firm footing in the empire of the future. 
It might be inferred from these facts, that, like ancient Rome, 
Russia evidently aims at universal dominion by means of con- 
quest. In this respect the great Slavonic state colossus is most 
unlike Great Britain, which at all times has more colonised than 
conquered, has thrown its forces westward rather than eastward. 
Even in India, where our rule is so much calumniated and so little 
appreciated, we have built more roads than fortresses, more schools 
than barracks. It is very doubtful if Russia, should she one day 
reach the country south of the Himalaya, will do the same :—it is 
sure that she has not done so in the provinces she has hitherto 
taken possession of. Poland, as all the world knows, has any- 
thing but risen under the rule of the Czar, nor have the Baltic 

rovinces, nor the rich and smiling countries on the Danube. In 





its movement westward, therefore, Russia has been far from earry- | 


ing the seeds of civilization. Let us hope that she will fulfil a 
higher mission in the East, towards which now a new gate has 
been opened to her over the mountains of the Caucasus, 

Indeed, there is one simple aspect of the long dreaded ‘ Russian 
question” which may a little reassure our apprehensions, Some 
kinds of power carry with them no alarm for neighbours, The 
successive heirs of Peter the Great have acted as if they were try- 
ing to execute his traditionary will, with some success while con- 
tending only with barbaric tribes, or with states of medieval cus- 


toms, whose policy of the sword made no effective stand against | 


the steady pressure of diplomatic and resourceful Russia, But 
when the Peter policy has tempted the contest with states older 
in the practical wisdom of the nineteenth century, it has given 


way and failed,—savye when it accommodated itself to the poliey | 


of Europe at large. Alexander II, seems to be trying another 
course—to develop Russia’s wealth and greatness by competing 
with the social, industrial, commercial, and material reforms of 
Modern Europe. It is the way to make Russia great and strong 
—but not alarming. That country which is civilized and wealthy 
can aid in preserving the peace of the world; but she gives hos- 
tages to fortune against her ever again joining the predaceous 
disturbers of Europe. 


POST OFFICE SAVINGS BANKS, 

Ir seems probable that a great administrative improvement will 
place an important advantage at the service of the working 
classes. 
to many districts which are at present deprived of these institu- 
tions ; and to classes which cannot avail themselves of the banks 
where they exist. This improvement is suggested by Mr. C. W. 
Sikes of the Huddersfield Banking Company, ina letter to the 
Chancellor of the Exehequer.* Mr. Sikes gives figures as the 
data of his caleulation, that the aggregate income of the working 
classes of the United Kingdom at present reaches to 170,000,000/, 
sterling—no excessive amount when compared with the numbers 
dependent on it; but undoubtedly capable, if handled upon broad 

rinciples, of yielding greatly increased benefit to its recipients. 

yhile the aggregate of wages has, during the century, increased 
ina very high ratio; while property has proportionately ex- 
panded ; while population has multiplied, and our exports, even 
within the last twelve years, have advanced from 57,800,000/. to 
111,600,000/, in 1858,—the ratio increasing during the first nine 
months of the present year,—savings banks have increased in 
their aggregate amount during those last twelve years only at the 
rate of 74 per cent. There are excellent reasons why those for 
whom savings banks are intended can in very few cases avail 
themselves of the convenience. There are many districts where 
there are no savings banks at all. About 142 such banks 
are open for two hours weekly; 120 for one hour ; 50 for four 
hours in the month. Very few depositors can altogether adapt their 
own self-restraint, their daily business, and their movements to 
these excessively restricted hours. Accordingly, in 331 the de- 
positors averaged a dozen per week ; others received no more than 
eight sums during the week. In short, Mr. Sikes calculates that 
inthe United Kingdom there are 2,500,000 persons for whom 
savings banks are especially intended who are not depositors. 

In contrast with the known progress of savings banks is the 
Money Order Office. During the year 1846, 3,515,000 money 
orders were issued for 7,071,000/. sterling. In 1858—twelve 


savings banks in the United Kingdom should be placed under a 
commission consisting of five members, Mr, Sikes proposes that 
the commission should be authorized by the Legislature to issue 
savings bank interest notes. He proposes that the notes should 
be for exact pounds. He suggests very simple arrangements, by 
which the depositor shall receive a provisional receipt on paying 
in the money to the local office; afterwards receiving a savings 
bank interest note from St. Martin’s-le-Grand ; with the power of 
remitting that note through the local office and recovering his 
money, or part of his money, and the interest due upon it, at the 
rate of one halfpenny per month for every pound sterling—no 
fractions of pound or month recognized. This would offer to the 
working classes all the facilities and security which the Money 
Order Office extends, for purposes scarcely greater than those of 
saving, to every class in the country. The same care and skill in 
the engraving which is the great security of the ordinary letter 
stamp, would protect the new instrument for the depositor. 

The General Jost Office has already, through the Secretary, 
given a provisional sanction to the proposal, with suggestions as 
to the particular form characterized by the practical ingenuity 
which reigns in St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 

Memoranpum. When a Central Savings’ Bank, with power to issue In- 
terest Notes, shall have been created it is proposed— 

I, That Depositors shall forward their Deposits by Money Order to the 
Central Bank, enclosing their Money Orders in printed forms, obtainable 
at the Money Order Oftices, and receiving from the holders of the Money 
Order Offices any information and assistance which they may require. 

Il. That the Central Bank, on receipt of the Money Orders, shall forward 
Interest Notes throngh the Post to the Depositors. 

III. That Depositors who may desire to withdraw their Deposits, shall 
forward their Interest Notes to the Central Bank in printed forms, obtainable 
at all Money Order Offices ; and 

IV. ‘That the Central Bank, on receipt of the Notes, shall return to the 
Depositors Money Orders for the amount of the Notes plus the Interest 
which may be due, 

Under this arrangement, the Holders of Money Order Offices will not 
be required to keep any account, or record of the transactions, beyond that 


| which they now keep of all Money Order transactions, 


It is a plan for extending the benefits of savings banks | 


| India, 


INDIAN FINANCE AND “ THE WESTMINSTER 
REVIEW.” 
Every mail brings us fresh news of fresh difficulties in the way 
of Indian finance. A new Finance Minister is about to be ex- 
ported, but the circumstances connected with the immediate ante- 
cedents of that very able man are so peculiar, that we cannot 
conjecture the nature of a policy which, according to etiquette, 
will first be promulgated to the Councillor of the Government in 
We look round for some possible escape from the compli- 





| eated difliculties ; and one issue is indicated by a very able writer 


in the Westminster Review, The paper, it is true, was published 
so long ago as July, and in these rapid days some of us may be 
prejudiced against that degree of antiquity. But in the mean- 
while our knowledge of the difficulties has increased, without any 
present increase to our lights; so we turn back to the West- 
minster, Fiseal invention seeks in vain for a new tax which will 
fill the void of an ever-widening deficit. The total liabilities 
of the Anglo-Indian Government, omitting 7,000,000/, of deposits 
claimable by oflicers, amount in round numbers to nearly 
100,000,000/, The deficit of the year 1853-54 was 2,100,000/, ; 


| that of 1554-5, 1,700,000/, ; that of 1855-6, 1,000,000/, ; while 


years later—the number had increased to 6,689,000, the aggregate | 


sum to 12,662,000/, against the increase of 74 per cent in all the 
savings banks. 


In 1846, the aggregate receipt of the savings | 


banks exceeded the money orders by 229,000/.; in 1858, the | 


money orders exceeded the aggregate of the savings banks by 
4,760,000/. It is a fact, by no means unimportant to the opera- 


tion of Mr. Sikes’s suggestion, that out of a thousand sums paid ; s . er gle ‘ 
into a large savings bank, none being less than one pound, 78 | ¥estion of the nature and origin of private property. 


per cent of the whole of the deposits were for even pounds; and 
there is no reason to suppose that the depositors of the re- 
mainder would have found it inconvenient to present their 
deposits in the same aliquot form. It is obvious that the rapid 
increase of the money orders is occasioned by the facile forms of 
deposit, for they are small deposit banks with the additional con- 
venience of transmission, a Government guarantee, a constant at- 
tendance for six hours every day, and the facility of withdrawal. 
Mr. Sikes bases his suggestion on these and other cognate 
facts. A Committee of the House of Commons lately suggested 
that the superintendence and management of the funds of the 


* It ma 
bridge and 


be obtained in the shape of a very small pamphlet from Messrs. Groom- 
Sons, of Paternoster Row 








in the year preceding the mutiny, the revenue though nearly 
equal, still fell short of the expenditure, and the annual debt of 
1860-1 wiil, it is probable, searcely be covered by a less sum than 
2,250,000/. To provide a fund which will make up this recurring 


| deficit, without having recourse to a damaging system of economy 


to render the year’s income equal to the year’s outlay, is the form 
which the enigma assumes that now invites the solution of some 
financial (2dipus. It is this problem which the writer in the 
Westminster undertakes to solve. 

One fifth of the Indian Revenue now raised is, he reminds us, 
derived from the Customs and Salt duty, Another fifth from the 
opium monopoly, and the remaining three-fifths are furnished by 
the land. Owing to the present faulty system of assessment, this 
last source of revenue, though capable of a vast development, is 
not now susceptible of any rapid increase, Yet it is in its aug- 
mentation that the J) estmnster contributor promises Indian 
statesmen the means of extrication from existing difficuties. The 
acceptance of his suggestion, however, involves the recognition of 
an ultimate sociological truth, so long lost sight of by the public, 
that the mere enunciation of it threatens to stimulate an angry 
impatient opposition. , : 

‘The proposal to reopen the question of land tenures in India, 
asa prelude to a modification of the system” for collecting the 
land revenue, requires us to reconsider the more comprehensive 
Under 
analogous circumstances the Reviewer pronounces the land tenure 
of all nations essentially alike. It grows out of the common con- 
viction that property in land, differing from all other property, is 
not strictly private,—that it belongs to the chief, the king, or the 
State. The principle of the feudal system, the treatment of 
church property, the law that anciently prohibited a nobleman to 
sell his estate, ‘the right of way,” the resumption of land by 
Parliament on the tender of money compensation, and various 
political arrangements are instanced as confirming the position 
that landed property is a trust bestowed by the State, the na- 
tural representative of the nation, in its turn the natural repre- 
sentative of humanity. In the doctrine that the land “is the ori- 
ginal inheritance of the wholespecies” propounded by John Stuart 
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Mill, or this “‘theory of the coheirship of all men to the soil,” as 
Herbert Spencer calls it, the Westminster contributor finds the 
justification of his proposal ; thus reverting to a hierarchical social 
fact fur the vindication of his political expedient. 

Now it happens, that, in accordance with Indian ideas and im- 
memorial custom, the Indian theory of the tenure of land vests 
the absolute ownership inthe sovereign. The British Government 
has imitated its native predecessors in the presidencies of Bombay 
and Madras; Lord Cornwallis in the Bengal presideney and Sir 
Charles Napier in Scinde, continues the Reviewer, practically il- 
lustrated the thesis that ‘‘ the State exercises all the rights of un- 
conditional proprietorship.” Concluding that the British Govern- 


ment is both de jure and de facto the absolute landlord of British | 
India, he solicits it to manage its vast estate, and administer its | 


trust, fur the weal of the people to whom the national domain be- 
longs. As the supreme Landlord of the community, it is called 
to discharge the obligations of its high oflice, to ascertain the 
exact nature of its agreements with all its tenants, to contirm those 
that are equitable, and annul those that are not, and so increase 
the value of its estate as to equate income with expenditure, and 
ultimately liquidate the burthensome debt of 100,000,000/. 


The data on which the calculations are based are the following. | 


The several presidencies or provinces of British India comprise an 
area of 858,906 square miles. ‘The gross amount of revenue de- 
rived from them may be estimated at 16,706,392/. or 8d. per acre. 
But as the assessed lands pay a rent equal to a third of this pro- 
duce, it is evident that a large proportion of the land is held seot 
free or remains uncultivated. Thus one sixth of the whole 
Indian territories supplies, or ought to supply, the entire land 
revenue, In Madras alone there are upwards of eighty-seven 
million acres, of which less than one fourth yields rent to the Go- 
vernment. In Bengal again thirty million acres are said to be 
lying waste. 
the judicious leasing of the cultivable lands, by the reduction of 


By the redemption then of usurped freeholds, by | 


the assessment stimulating the demand for land and so aug- | 


menting the land revenue, the fiscal resources of the Government 
would be prodigiously increased. If out of the 850,000 square 
miles, 250,000 were let at two rupees an acre, a sum but little in 


excess of the rent of the North West provinces, a revenue equal | 


to that drawn from every present source of income would accrue, 
leaving a surplusage of 600,000 unappropriated acres. 

Fortitied by Mr. Mill’s opinion, that the State is entitled to that 
‘accession of wealth” which is ‘‘ created by circumstances,” and 
“‘ without any exertion or sacrifice on the part of the owners” otf 
the land, the able writer whom we are quoting advises that the 
increased revenues of the landlords, arising mainly from the 
growth of population, should in some way be shared with those 
whose presence had occasioned their increase. It is to be ob- 
served that the principle that this enhanced value of the land be- 


longs to the State has been distinctly recognized by the Court of | 


Directors of the East India Company. By abstaining from all 
further transfers of proprictary right, by permitting the redemp- 
tion of the land-tax, by immediately repurchasing at the eurrent 
market price the titles already conceded, it is proved how the 
Government would recover an integral part of its legitimate 
revenues to the permanent improvement of its annual income. 

For a further increase of fiscal resources arising out of the 


development of industry, the Reviewer advises a systematic ex- | 


tension of public works of intereommunication and irrigation. To 
economize and secure capital and labour from the losses incident 
to private enterprise, it is propesed that the duty of constructing 


these public works should devolve on the State; and arguing | 


that in these inexhaustible funds there is unexceptionable and 
ample security for the repayment of moneys spent in the improve- 
ment of the great Anglo-Indian estate, he demands that the Im- 
erial Parliament shall offer its guarantee, in order to facilitate 
oans and reduce the interest payable on the existing debt. 

Such is a resumé of a measure which has met with approval in 
a quarter where opinion speaks with authority. The theory 
of Revision of Tenure here propounded is a suggestive contri- 
bution towards the solving of the Indian financial problem, of 
the highest value and significance. 
ciple cannot always be rendered available or enforced in ail its 
integrity, it may serve as indicating direction and be at least par- 


And though a typical prin- | 


tially and ultimately adapted to practice, though Circumstance, | 


‘that unspiritual god,” may defeat its entire or immediate 
operation. 


MODERN CHIVALRY RETIRED FROM BUSINESS, 
READER, we bespeak your sympathy for the grievous injuries in- 
flicted on one ae until lately was a gallant officer in her Ma- 
jesty’s Brigade of Guards. We ask you to listen for a moment to 
the sad story of the fate of Lord Adolphus Vane-Tempest, an enter- 


prising young nobleman who has been compelled, by the cruelties of 


wicked and designing men, to quit “the active walks of that 
profession which he consistently followed for seventeen years,” 
and who, in no commercial spirit, we are sure, but in the sadness 
of a heart grieving over the degeneracy of his fellow-men, ‘ sold 
out,” and became a civilian. 

The inordinate privileges of Guardsmen were reduced some five 
years ago, and the favoured corps was placed nearly on a level 
with the Line, It is true a great number of privileges remained, 
and nice little staff appointments were still left open to the officers 


they attained the higher ranks was considerably dimi- 


| time when the idea found little favour. 


nished, and it really beeame possible for an officer of the Line to 
obtain a Coloncley—‘ that object of ambition to all ofticers,” as 
the unfortunate Lord Adolphus Vane-Tempest remarks with so 
much originality—almost in as short a time as an officer of the 
Guards. It is true they still continued to enjoy that amazing 
amount of “ leave of absence’? which is one of the characteristics 
of the institution; something like one-third of the period counted 
as service being spent by these hardly-used young gentlemen in 
the enjoyment of those recreations so dear to the British youth, 

To Lord Adolphus Vane-Tempest these injuries were more than 
he could bear. His chivalrous soul revolted, and he sold out, 
What else could a modern knight do than sell out when he found, 
to use his own elegant ianguage, ‘‘ the position of being an oflicer 
in her Majesty’s Guards, instead of being one of advantage and 
one of comparative superiority, as it used to be to the other 
branches of the service, was one tliat, by succumbing to the at- 
tacks of people who wrote against that serviee, was put in an in- 
feriority, as I considered, to the other branches of the service, and 
in an inferior position to that which 1 expected when I entered 
the service.” Who is there that will not shed a tear of commi- 
seration over the fate of the hapless young man who had been 
cheated out of a position of ‘* comparative superiority” by the 
weakness of those who succumbed to ‘ the attacks of people who 
wrote egainst” the privileges of the Guards, and thus “ put in 
an iieriority” and “in an iulerior position?” Think how 
dre iful to a caleulating military enthusiast was the prospect of 
no°:inally serving nearly as loug for a Coloneicy as one of those 
inierior persons who oflieer her Majesty’s regiments of the Line, 
do duty in the Colonies and in India, march about from place to 
place when at home, and who are never quartered next door to 
the Court, the Parliament, the Horse Guards, and the Opera, 
How frightful to find, after seventeen years’ service (one third 
spent on leave), that seven more years intervene between you and 
a Coloneley! Why, in 1854 tweuty-seven oflicers of the Guards 
were made Colonels after serving on an average only twenty-two 
years, three mouths, and eight days; while at that day 284 Lines- 
men made Colonels, had cach served, on an average, not less than 
thirty-one years, two monihs, and fifteen days. Nay, did not a 
Guardsman gain the rank of Colonel after a service of fourteen 
years and five months; and while a Linesman had, in 1857, to 
serve on an average twenty-seven years, six months, and eleven 
days, your Guardsman got his Coloncley after a service of nine- 
tecn years, four months, and four days, from which one-third must 
be deducted for leave liow unjust to augment the 
number of years of service in the Guards and place similar ob- 
stacles between them and the object of their ambition which had 
been long placed in the path of the Linesmen, and thus compel a 
high-minded soldier, like Lord Adolphus Vane-Tempest, to quit 
the service of his Queen and country 4 

But there is a saving clause in the confessions of this candid 
victim of monstrous oppression. Oue of his chief reasons for re- 
tiring, as he told his mother’s tenants, was this horrible levelling 
of the Guards. But there was another, It was this—that other 
duties prevented him from giving that time and paying that at- 
tention to his military duties which, on his own admission, they 
required, Surely a suflicient reason, my much-put-upon Lord! 
But, if there had been no warrant of 1854, are we to infer that 
you would have remained in her Majesty’s service and taken pay 
and honour without giving scrvice in return. We will not do 
you the injustice to suppose so. 
Guardsmen, or any other soldier: 


upon themselves politieal duties 


¢ ) 
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Still it is questionable whether 
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on active serviee, should t: 
if it be true that they must 





either neglect the regiment or St. Stephens, 
The real reason of the retirement of Lord Adolphus Vane- 
Tk mpcst is no doubt that to which he gives such prominence im 


his confidential speech at Carnlough. An instalment of justice 
has been done to the Line, and it has proved too much for the 
young gentleman. He has quitted a service no longer so unfairly 
petted as it was, though still petted far too much, at the expense 
of the Line. Many oflicers may have sold out for the same rea- 
sons as those advanced by Lord Adolphus ; but he is the first to 
bear publie testimony to the fact—the first to confess before all 
the world that he has given wp the Queen’s Commission because 
the personal advantages which he hoped to obtain by the bargain 
—advantages obtained, mind, at the expense of others—would not 
be so great as he expected when he entered the service! The 
motto adopted by a Prince of Wales who was a soldier was, with- 
out any qualification, “Ich dien.” But modern chivalry bargains 
for advantages at the expense of others, throws up its sword, or 
keeps it and talks something like mutiny, if the Sovereign revokes 
privileges conferred in periods of corruption, and makes ever so 
small an approach towards the placing of all her officers on a 
footing of conventional equality, so that desert may have fair 
guerdon, and the real soldier the chance of a career, We say 
“approach,” because the Guards still have privileges which are 
incompatible with fairness to the Line, injurious to the efficiency 
of the whole Army, and likely to prove fatal in time of war. 


«“ INTELLIGENCE” VERSUS “ DISCIPLINE.” 
Tue progress of the Volunteer movement is very gratifying to 
those who laboured to promote it, in season and out of season, at a 
We are not surprised, 


1 ? 1 left ¢ | nor are we sorry, that numerically the force is small,—that the 
of the Guards. They still started in their military career with a | “hundreds of thousands” we were promised by some late con- 
— — front of their brethren of the Line, but the rapidity with | 


verts have not been forthcoming. In truth, it is far better that 
corps of Volunteers, if they are to become a permanent institution, 
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should be of slow than of rapid growth, because as quick-growing 

Jants always die quickly away, so 
is often rotten before it is ripe. Volunteer corps, to be permanent, 
should be the children of the national will, deliberately and 
strongly formed, and not the offspring of an evanescent impulse 
caused by panic. Hence it is that we see with pleasure the 
gradual growth of companies and battalions, formed by the con- 


tinuous accession of men who, with due forethought, resolve to | 


devote some portion of their time aud means to acquire that 
skill and those habits which will enable them to defend their 

atry. 
rhe. are, however, liable to one great danger,—that of over- 
rating the value of expertness in shooting at the expense of disci- 
pline. They are told that there is something better than disci- 
pline, something better than practice; that discipline, in 
fact, is only the substitute for that spirit which impels 
men to fight intelligently for their own hand and stand 
out to the last. Now this is very questionable teaching, In- 
telligence and bravery, be it understood, can never be a 
substitute for discipline. The value of an intelligent recruit 
over av unintelligent one consists in this, that the intelligent re- 
cruit will master the sooner, and retain the more surely, the 
principle s of his profession ; his intelligence, in fact, enables him, 
as it does every other learner, to shorten his hours of labour, and, 
in practice, to apply what he has learned with more readiness and 
effect. 
obedience, which is the soul of discipline, can never enable any 
number of men to contend against a body of disciplined troops, 
even in skirmishing. Mere intelligenec, mere spirit, can never 
supply the place of practice. Allthe Voluntecrs in England that 
are, and that may be, will be of little use unless they acquire-the 
habit of moving and of fighting in compact and in open order, in 
obedience to the directions of their oflicers. It is utterly mis- 
leading to tell us that soldiers are trained to act with the pre- 
cision of a machine because they are not animaied by intrinsic 
intelligence and spirit. They are trained to act mechanically 
precist ly because prompt nik chanical action is one of tl 
sentials of their calling. If an army were composed of nothing 
but Napoleons, they would still have to be trained to mechanical 
obedience to the Napoleon in command. We might indeed fairly 
expect from an army of such men an unusual amount of in- 
telligence in the execution of orders, but orders they would have 
to execute, and not act as to each seemed best; and as 
practice, that is training, is necessary to secure the mechanical 
obedience even of the most intelligent, so, although in a less de- 
gree than is required for the ordinary run of our common soldicrs, 
will practice be necessary to the training of our intelligent and 
high-spirited Volunteers, It will be fatal to their efficiency if 
they are led to suppose that mechanical training can be dispensed 
with, and that by virtue of their intelligence they can reap the 
fruits of discipline. Harry o’ the Wynd was a fine fellow, and 
fought bravely for his own hand; but a battalion of Harry o’ the 
Wynds, brought into collision with a battalion of trained men, 
Zouaves or british Infantry, would surely suffer the fate of those 
Ghazees who charged so manfully at Bareilly, and who fell like 
leaves before the steady and compact bayonets of the 42d. 

Let, therefore, the Volunteer make the most of his intelligence, 
but do not let him neglect discipline. With all his efforts he will 
necessarily fall short of the excellence acquired by the man the 
business of whose life is learning to be a soldi r. 
quire an amount of proficiency, not only in the use of the rifle, but 
in the use of his limbs, and a habit of obedience, actually aug- 
menting his capacity for independent action as a skirmisher, 
which will make him a very formidable foe in the day of battle. 
Such may the Volunteer become, if he take the work to heart, and, 
while developing his intelligence to the utmost, he never permit 
himself for one moment to dream that spirit and intelligence can 
be substitutes for discipline. 


es- 


THE IRISH REVIVAL FEVER, 

Ir seems that the age of wonders and of signs has not yet passed. 
If we may believe the accounts of the Revivalists the North of 
Ireland is in process of rapid and visible conversion from light to 
darkness, from drunkenness to sobriety, from every vice to every 
virtue. Monster assemblies at Armagh and smaller meetings 
everywhere throughout Ulster are being held, and at all of them 
at numbers are instantaneously “ converted.” The days of 
entecost have returned, and “rushing mighty winds” are not 
uncommon, ‘In Coleraine,” we are teld, “ gentlemen, ladies, 
and beggars, have been struck down on the streets, and may be 
seen on their knees convinced of sin. In one school, in the 
middle of the day, above 100 boys were on their knees erying for 
mercy.” Upon these persons the whole iniquity of their past 
lives suddenly flashes. The terrors of the judgment and the 
pains of hell have got hold upon them, How shall they find 
relief ? The air resounds with groans and shricks, and incoherent 
utterances. Some of these cases are attended by strong convul- 
sions; others by great weakness and entire loss of appetite. Now 
it is just this point to which we chiefly object. Let us not be 
misunderstood. That genuine change in the heart and life, which 
in religious phraseology is styled *‘ conversion,” we hold to be a 
sacred question which lies entirely between each man and his God. 
Ye believe this union of a spiritual awakening with a 
bodily paralysis to be most injurious in its results. Yet these 
Revivalist preachers are troubled with no doubts. They evi- 
dently consider that they are possessed of gifts little short of 


so the fruit of a people’s impulses | 


But mere intelligence, without practice, and the habit of 


But he can ac- | 
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| apiraculous. They are not far behind the Apostles. Nay. in 





some respects they excel them, The Apostles were wont to heal 
sickness. ‘The Revivalists have hitherto devoted themselves 
| principally to producing it. The former used to cast out devils, 
rhe latter, it appears, do just the reverse. We fear it cannot be 
| denied that many of these subjects of conversion have become in- 
| sane, and have been removed to lunatic asylums. They have 
gained doubtless a ‘sense of sin,” but the sense of everything 
else they have lost, perhaps for ever. To the discovery of the 
need of ‘saving grace ” has sueceeded the need of a strait-waist- 
coat. Here the ease passes from the hands of the preacher to 
those of the physician. The latter is requested to repair the 
mischief which the former has produced. Yet it would be unfair 
to assert that the Revival has been attended by no good results. 
Has not the circulation of the local journals been doubled since 
this movement began? Is not the Worning Advertiser among 
« Ls a ° ro " al 
the proselytes? The editor of that paper has told us that “ crime 
has become comparatively unknown. The police constables have 
little or nothing to do, and the sessions and assizes have hardly 
any cases before them.” But since he goes on to say that no one 
who has not personally witnessed these effects can believe in them, 
it is clear that his evidence is of no value to any one but himself, 
Moreover, is the experience of twenty-four hours, of a week, of a 
mouth, a suflicient test? We have always believed that a dis- 
ease which has plagued the body for long years almost invariably 
requires years of anxious care wholly to eradicate it. Yet can it 
be that Holloway’s ointment is really a universal panacca¥ ‘That 
Parr’s life-pills will actually prolong our days? If so, how fear- 
fully we have neglected our opportunities! 

We are well aware that this sort of thing is not confined to 
modern times. It has been common to all ages. It was not un- 
known to the Wesleys and to Whitfield. But the Wesleys soon 
discovered the inealeulable injury done to their cause by these 
outward manifestations; and Whittield had subsequently reason 
to regret that he had ever encouraged them. Yet these Irish 
Revivalists have no such misgivings. That these “times of 
refreshing ” are from the Lord they do not for an instant doubt. 
They are worthy followers of Mr, Spurgeon, who assures us that 
to his certain knowledge there is scarcely one of his sermons 
which is not ‘stamped by the hand of the Almighty.” The 
boldest of these ministers would, we presume, not assert in 
public that he had seeured his own Fool salvation, yet none of 
them has the least hesitation in declaring that he has secured that 
of many others. In making these remarks we have not forgotten 
that there is nothing genuine without its counterfeit; that, in 
fact, the existence of the imitation proves the existence of the 
original, It may be that some who were the vilest sinners, are 
on their way to become the most exemplary saints, but time alone 
can prove it. Meanwhile, let the Revivalists bear in mind that 
upon every fever there ensues a reaction, to every flow there is 
an ebb, and that the more violent the excitement, the deeper will 
be the subsequent depression. 


TRADING FRAUDS, 
Tur Draper and Clothier, a new periodical published by Messrs. THoulston 
and Wright, publishes a letter disclosing a remarkable class of frauds. The 
editor vouches for the thorough authenticity of the information; the lette? 
is ‘* written by a gentleman fully acquainted with the subject to which it 


‘ 


refers."’ The statement exposes the fallacy of a system based on the ac- 
eeptance of the lowest tender, but it does something more. Many drapers 
have been puzzled to know how the authorities of Parish Unions ld be 
furnished with the stutls which they require at the prices given. In each 
case the goods were delivered, the money was paid, and the contractor 

med to be satisfied with returns which would have ruined any other 


dealer, A gentleman connected with the business at last had an opportunity 
of examining some of the goods furnished to an Union, and then the mystery 
was explained. All the goods ran short. For instance, a piece of grey 
army cloth, valued at 3s. 6¢. a yard, should have measured about one 
yard over in every twenty; but the ticket had been altered, and instead 
of being one yard over it was two and a half yards short; and thus on the 
pieces 
piece 


O°. 


the contra 
of Welsh flannel which was char 


tor secured, at cost price, a clear profit of 19s, 3¢. A 
ged as measuring 96 yards measured 
and so on, 

The accusation applies, however, not only to the furnishers of goods, but 
to the offic What are the Guardians about? These fune- 
consist principally of clergymen, gentlemen at large, farmers, 
sometimes of tradesmen who have plenty to do in their own business; but 
what officers are appointed and made responsible for attesting the goods 
furnished ? 

The Draper and Clothier has done good service in reminding the trade 
that if it does not assist in detecting such practices, it will bring even upon 
its respectable members a very mortifying and troublesome surveillance, and 
will thus end in entailing loss upon all parties. 


ers of Unions. 


tionaries 


The lovers of our national antiquities will rejoice to learn that the 
Duke of Cleveland has let to the Committee of Excavations four acres of 
ground at Wroxeter, the two on which the excavations have hitherto been 
carried on, and two additional acres adjoining, to be kept permanently open 
to the public, and not to be filled up again, Four acres of the buildings of a 
Roman town in Britain, ruined in the fifth century, will truly be an in- 
teresting monument, and will be none the less interesting by contrast with 
the medieval castles and abbeys with which the county abounds. All that 
remains now is to obtain money enough to carry out actively the designs of 
the excavators, and, as the Committee has done its best to carry out what it 
had undertaken as a public duty, it is to be hoped that the public will come 
forward liberally with subscriptions, and not let them fall short of funds.— 


Times. 
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KEIGHTLEY’S MILTON.* 


Tuts new edition of Milton’s Life, and especially of his English 
poems, is welcome: it is handsomely ‘got up,” sufficiently com- 
pact, and abundantly illustrated with notes, to the thorough elu- 
cidation of the text. Milton himself has long been out of the 
reviewer's hands, and it is altogether too late to enter into a 
critical examination of his works, even on the provocative of a new 
edition. If we were forced upon that onerous ae after it has 
been performed by all the ablest writers on the English Parnassus, 
—and it might be said by the whole body of the English people, 
—we should be almost inclined to evade the embarrassing task by 
repeating Dr. Coplestone’s splendid and well-known criticism on 
the Allegro. That, indeed, is criticism worth reviving. Who 
ean forget what the right reverend Reviewer says about the lady 
who comes before the reader with an “ alias” ? 
“** In heaven yclep’d Euphrosyne, 
And by man, heart-easing Mirth.’ 

** Judging indeed from the light and easy deportment of this gay nymph, 
one might guess there were good reasons for a change of name as she 
changed her residence. 

* Haste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 
Quips and Cranks, and wanton Wiles 
Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles. 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport, that wrinkle Care derides, 
And Laughter, holding both his sides.’ 
‘The author, te prove himself worthy of being admitted of the crew, 








skips and capers about upon the ‘light fantastic toe,’ that there is no | 


following him. He scampers through all the categories, in search of his 
imaginary beings, from substance to quality, and back again ; from thence 
to Action, Passion, Habit, &c., with wonderful celerity. Who, for instance, 
would have expected cranks, nods, becks, and wreathed smiles, as part of a 


group, in which jest, jollity, sport, and laughter figure away as full formed | 


entire personages? ... But how are we to understand the stage 
directions > 
* Come, and trip it as you go.” 

** Are the words used synonymously? Or is it meant that this airy 
gentry shall come in at a minuet step and go off ina jig? The phenomenon 
of a tripping crank is indeed novel, and would doubtless attract numerous 
spectators, 

* And in thy right hand lead with thee 


The mountain nymph, sweet Liberty.’ 


becoming levity, fallsin love with her, and makes a request of her com- 
panion, which is rather greedy, that he may live with both of them. 
* To live with her and live with thee.’ 

**Even the gay libertine who sung, ‘ How happy could I be with either,’ 
did not go so far as this. But we have already had occasion to remark on 
the laxity of Mr. Milton’s amatory notions. . . . Upon the whole, Mr. 
Milton seems to be possessed of some fancy and talent for rhyming ; two 
most dangerous endowments, which often unfit men for acting an useful 

rt in life, without qualifying them for that which is great and brilliant. 

f it be true, as we ow heard, that he has declined advantageous pros- 

cts in business, for the sake of indulging his poetical humour, we hope it 
1s not yet too late to prevail upon him to retract his resolution. With the 
help of a Cocker and common industry he may beeome a respectable 
scrivener; but it is not all the Zephyrs, and Auroras, and Corydons, and 
Thyrsises, aye, nor his junketing Queen Mab, and drudging goblins, that 
will ever make him a poet.” 


Amid the endless criticisms on Milton, this playful show up of 


the Old Quarterly Reviewer style, has, besides the merit of variety, 
the attraction of Dr. Coplestone’s wit. Ludicrous as it is, it can 


| isjustly proud of his efforts to improve the punctuation. 


| 


scarcely be considered a caricature ; for we have at least a parallel | 


passage in a justly esteemed classic, who was not a great critic, 
though he was popularly accredited in that office. We speak of 


Dr. Johnson, who, either from a spirit of contradiction or a total | 


want of imagination, stigmatized the beautiful poem of Lycidas, 
as “easy, vulgar, and therefore disgusting.” But independently 
of critics and commentators, it is easy to see why Milton’s fame is 
so wide and just, and why his works ‘“ with grace divine imbued, 
bring to their sweetness no satiety.” His devoted admirer, Dr. 
Todd, declares that it is impossible for the imagination of man to 
distend itself with greater ideas than are contained in Paradise 
Lost. Born before his time, it is only now that the world has 
= up toa proper and full appreciation of Milton’s genius: 

e is at once a popular poet, and a poet fit for the highest imagi- 
nations to feed upon. At the same time, every one must be 
struck with the fact, that his greatest poem appeals in an equal 
degree to the vulgar mind, and wins its way by a certain di- 
dactic sublimity. The religious nature of the poem has contri- 
buted largely to its success, and some writers believe, that the 
current theo By of the day has been shaped quite as much by the 
ingenious machinery of Paradise Lost as by the Scriptures. 
Milton’s latest editor is of opinion, that the poet may have thought 
himself describing and relating realities under the secret influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and we are are told, that if we would attain to 
the full enjoyment of this wonderful poem, ‘‘ we must, as far as 
possible, endeavour to produce in ourselves a similar frame of 
mind,” Perhaps, speaking generally, this ‘similar frame of mind” 
has now attained its maximum in the society of Milton’s native 
country. If we may trust the signs of the times, the spirit of 
*‘Nonconformity” is now as widely extended as it is likely to be 
in association with any form of didactic dogmatism; and it is a 
question for the future to settle how far, having grown up to the 
popular admiration of Milton, English society will always con- 
tinue the same special appreciation. 


* The Poems of John Milton. With Notes. 
| Life, Opinions,and Writings of John Milton. With an Introduction to 
Paradise Lost. By Thomas Keightley. Published by Chapman and Hall. 


By Thomas Keightley. In two 





As it is an understood thing that every man who owns a book- 
shelf must provide himself with a Milton, it becomes an important 
question to know whose edition to buy. Patrick Hume, the first 
annotator, published his lucubrations in 1695, about twenty-one 
years after the poet’s death, and since that time an accumulating 
mass of materials has been turned over and over again, by Bent- 
ley, Pearce, Richardson, Newton, Warton, and a host of others, 
and in 1801 came Todd, who wandered over the well-trodden 
ground of his predecessors, ‘‘ studious of gathering sweets where 
ever he could find them.” Todd’s Life of Milton has kept its 
ground, and settled down into a standard; but it has now in the 
edition before us by Mr. Keightley to compete with a new and 
powerful rival, whose aim it is to make Milton perfectly intelli- 
gible to readers of every degree of culture. 

Mr. Keightley says, that excepting the Divina Commedia of 
Dante, there is no modern poem which stands so much in need of 
a commentary as Paradise Lost, and the reading of that poem 
for the first time should form an wra in the life of every one pos- 
sessed of taste and poetic feeling. It is clear that the writer 
speaks out of the fulness of his heart. 

“To my own mind that time is ever present. It was just as I was 
emerging from mere boyhood ; the season was summer ; the scene a residence 
amid wood and water, at the foot of mountains, over which I beheid each 
morning the sun rising, invested with all his glories. The companion of 
Paradise Lost was the Jerusalem Delivered, in Hoole’s tame version ‘tis 
true, but perhaps at that age the couplet was more grateful to my ear than 
the stanza. The two poems combined to hold me in an eestasy of delight. 
Alas! that such happy days can never return, not even in imagination! 
Some time after—for in those days books were not plentiful with me—I pro- 
cured the whole of Milton’s poetry. I was naturally enchanted with Comus, 
and even then I could diseern and admire the chaste, severe, and classic 
beauties of Paradise ] ant Ever since, the 
poetry of Milton has formed my constant study,—a source of delight in 
prosperity, of strength and consolation in adversity.” 

It is now upwards of a quarter of a century since Mr. Keight- 
ley first conceived the idea of writing the life and editing the 
works of the “ poet blind yet bold.” His sympathy with genius, 
his idolatry of Milton, his liberal ideas, and his mythological and 
classical aequirements, render him peculiarly fit for the task he 
has undertaken. He is familiar with the labours of his prede- 
cessors ; but he prefers to stand on independent ground, and the 
greater part of his notes and parallel passages are the results of 
original observation. His style is succinct, thoughtful, and sug- 


Regained Samson Agonistes. 


; - - } , , | gestive, and his enthusiasm rouses the mind of the reader to 
** No sooner isthe fair damsel introduced than Mr, Milton, with most un- ; © tive, ¢ s ent - t , 


activity. He keeps close to facts, except on a few occasions, when 
his love and admiration lead him to hazard conjectures favourable 
to the memory of his hero. 

The edition before us may be said to consist of three volumes, 
though the two volumes of the Poems and the Life may be had 
separately. Todd was persuaded by his friends to put Paradise 
Lost at the beginning, but Mr. Keightley prefers a chronological 
arrangement, which, he says, is ‘‘ both natural and philosophical ”; 
and it also enables the student to trace the changes in the ideas 
and language of the poet, from the time when he began to versify 
at St. Paul’s school, until his mind conceived its greatest and most 
continuous effort. The orthography is modernized, with the ex- 
ception of a few words, such as serran and highth; and the editor 
The ex- 
planation of particular words and passages is given in foot notes ; 
but the author shrinks from sitting in judgment on the merits and 
demerits of pieces which have earned the admiration of all the 
world. He only offers his own opinions where they are necessary 
for the proper understanding of the text, and he gives of doubtful 
passages the newest readings. 

“For our own part, we frankly declare that, conscious of our immense 
inferiority to the poet in mental power, we would not presume to sit in 


| judgment on what bears the stamp of his own approval; for it should al- 





ways be remembered, that these poems were not—as is but too much the 
case nowadays—given to the onl immediately after they had been com- 
posed, but were, for the most part, retained in the poet’s desk for many 
years, and were not published till the time when his judgment was in its 
full maturity and vigour. In our eyes they are, we may say, all beauty and 
perfection, bating that compliance with the false taste of the age, to be dis- 
cerned in some of the earlier pieces, but from which he speedily emanci- 
pated himself. The other apparent faults all vanish when we obey that 
primary but too often neglected law of criticism, of placing ourselves, as 
far as is possible, in the position of the poet, and bring to our mind the 
opinions that prevailed, and the meaning that words bore in his time.” 

The Biography serves as an introduction to the Poems. It is 
divided into three parts. The first contains an account of the life, 
manners, pursuits, and occupations of Milton, and indeed all the 
personal particulars that have been transmitted to our times. 
The poet’s character is bravely defended against the few petty 
charges that have been brought against it; but, after doing 
generous battle, Mr. Keightley comes to the conclusion, though 
he does not assert it of Milton, that ‘‘it is better for the fame of 
great writers that their history should be involved in a kind of 
mythic envelope, and that thus, like superior beings, they should 
be known to the after-world only by the products of their creative 
genius.” Notices of Milton’s family and friends conclude the 
first section, and then we come to a consideration of Milton’s opin- 
ions on all the great and important subjects of his day. Since the 
discovery of the work on Christian Doctrine, it has become a 
comparatively easy task to trace the workings of the poet’s mind 
on the subject of religion, and the present editor enters with great 
earnestness into the intricacies of the question. Part three of 
this thoughtful volume contains the history of the poems in the 
order of their production, and concludes with a section that gives 
the reader some knowledge of the prose works. A few of the 
most striking passages’ from treatises that are now seldom read 
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as a whole, are selected as specimens of Milton’s style both of 
composition and of thought, and these, under the title of an 
Anthology, fill some fifty pages. Mr. Keightley’s purpose is to 
bring Milton within the comprehension of the most average 
understanding, and his conscientious labours deserve the highest 
consideration. We are glad to find that this edition does not 
clash with the Life and Times of Milton, so recently begun by 
Mr. Masson. The authors have different objects in view, al- 
though they both are anxious to increase the poet’s circle of ad- 
mirers. Curiously enough, Mr. Keightley, with all his sympathy 
for Milton, takes exception to his Latin productions, and he 
moreover aflirms, that no poet whatever has obtained perma- 
nent fame by Latin verses. 

‘In fact, modern Latin poetry is an exotic, a mere hot-house plant, 
which evermore reminds us that it does not spring from the soil... . 
Look at Milton’s lines on the deaths of the lishops of Winchester and Ely, 
and compare them with those on the Marchioness of Winchester, written 
about the same time, and the difference between compositions in a living 
and in a dead language will be apparent. Tow fortunate was it that he did 
not write his Ode on the Nativity in Latin; the same ideas and sentiments 
might no doubt have been there, but how differently expressed! Beautiful 
as Milton’s Latin poetry must be confessed to be, it probably does not find, 
even among those familiar with the language, one reader for fifty readers of 
his English poetry, and few perhaps ever read his Latin poems without a 
secret wish that he had written them in English.” 

BAYARD TAYLOR IN GREECE AND CRETE.* 

THERE are more things to be seen and thought of in Greece than 
the relics and reminiscences of her past glories. These have been 
elaborately explored by enthusiastic scholars, and too many a 
hash of them has been cooked up by travellers who were neither 
scholarly nor enthusiastic, but thought it expedient to pretend 
that they were both. Mr. Bayard Taylor is not a traveller of this 
class. Perfectly free from false pretensions, and ooking on men 
and things through no conventional medium, he relates what he 
himself has seen, felt, and thought ; and, therefore, his books are 
always pleasant and often instructive even when their matter is 
not new. He has a quick eye, and sometimes it must be owned 
that he relies too much upon its quickness; but at least he may 
be trusted for not overlooking anything worth seeing that comes 
in his way. In Greece he directed his attention chiefly to the 

hysical aspects of the country and the character and habits of 
its present inhabitants. On his route thither by the steamer from 
Trieste he left behind him the Julian Alps, wheeling in a splendid 
are around the head of the Adriatic, crossed the Gulf of Fiume, 
whereof he “ cheerfully testifies” that it is as rough a piece of 
water as the Bay of Biscay, and touched at Zara, the capital of 
Dalmatia, and a place of some note in the days of Augustus, but 
now as dull asa crab-fish in the process of changing its shell. “ I 
know nothing,” he says, ‘more slovenly and melancholy than 
the aspect of those Mediterranean ports which are in a transition 
state—where the old costume, habits, and ways of living have 
been for the most part given up, and those of Western Europe are 
still new enough to appear awkward and affected.” The modern 
renown of Zara rests upon its staple manufacture, Maraschino, so 
called from the marasca, a variety of wild cherry from which it 
is made. 
came to the conclusion that its flavour is improved by banishment. 
A few hours sail from Zara brought our traveller to Sebenico, 
a wonderfully picturesque place built along the side of a hill, and 
dominated by three massive but now worthless and neglected 
Venetian fortresses, behind which towers a bald barren mountain. 

**Sebenico is a poor place, and as proud as it is poor, if one may rely 
upon the statements made by a thriving brewer, who keeps a beer-house on 
the quay. ‘ There is no such thing as enterprise here,’ said he ; ‘ the coun- 
try is capable of producing much more than it does, if the people were not 
solazy. Here, for instance, are half-a-dozen old Venetian Fmilies, who 
consider themselves too nobly born to do anything, and who are gradually 
starving in their pride, After having sold everything except the family 
mansion, they then sell their plate piece by piece. What they will do 
when that is gone I cannot tell. am considered rich, because I carn more 
than I spend, but am despised by these gentry because I have a business. 
My father was once applied to by one of them, who wished to borrow money. 


Mr. Taylor tasted the liqueur on its native soil, and | 





| ever, and of a single kind. 


| 


He went to the house, but was refused admittance by the noble lady, who | 


said :—‘* Stay in the street until my lord comes out.” 


Well, when my | 


lord came out, my father said to him—‘ If my person is not worthy to | 


enter your house, my money is not worthy to touch your fingers ”’; and so 
left him. These people would like to restore the Venetian rule, because 
they held offices then, and were somebodies ; but if we were well rid of them, 
and could fill their places with Germans, not afraid to work, it would be 
better for Dalmatia.” I have no doubt there is much truth in the brewer's 
remarks. Dalmatia scems to me as well adapted for the production of wine, 
oil, and silk, as any part of Southern Europe.” 

Spalato, not Spalatro, as it is generally spelled, is founded on 
the spot where Diocletian grew cabbages. The walls of his mag- 
nificent palace, some portions of which are well preserved, still 
contain the whole of the mediwval city ; and as the imperial re- 


sidence rose again before his mind’s eye, our traveller said to | 


himself, “‘ Who would not be willing to raise cabbages in this 
style?” After a glance at Old Ragusa, we reach Bocca di Cat- 
taro, the entrance to one of the wildest and most wonderful har- 
bours in the world. This is the natural port of Montenegro, but 
it is comprised within a strip of coast of which Austria has pos- 
sessed herself, extending from Zara to Budua between two and 
three hundred miles in length, and varying from five to thirty in 
breadth. In two places this strip is interrupted by narrow wedges 
of Turkish territory, but Austria has taken care that the contact 
with the sea here enjoyed by Turkey should be at points where 
no seaport can be erected. Corfu, one of the pleasantest of the 


* Travels in Greece and Russia, with an Excursion to Crete. By Bayard Taylor, 
Author of ** Views a Foot,” &c. Published by Sampson Low, Son, and Co, 


| the only first step in the path of true progress. 


Mediterranean islands, was particularly agreeable to Mr. Taylor 
for the English order, cleanliness, and security prevailing there, 
and the reverse of which, he ventures to say, would in less than 
five years be as manifest there as in Greece itself, if the lonians 
had their wish, and the islands became incorporated into the 
Hellenic kingdom. 

Patras, one of the most flourishing ports in Greece, was the 
point where our traveller first set foot on the mainland. It seems 
to be altogether an exception to the order of things pe in 
modern Hellas. The streets are broad, regular, and well kep 
the houses comfortable and substantial, the bazaars crowded, an 
the open shops of the mechanics present a series of busy pictures, 
Very different was the first impression made by Athens, when its 
worst part was seen by moonlight on a cold, windy night, after 
a disagreeable journey across the isthmus, and by steamer to the 
Pireeus ; but things looked better next day. 

** Our first Athenian day was bright and fair, and what we saw during a 
walk to the Temple of Jupiter Olympus was entirely sutlicient to remove the 
chill impression of the previous night. There are few towns of its size in 
the world as lively as Athens. We saw almost the worst of it on entering 
from the Pirwus, All the northern portion, which is newer, is very sub- 
stantially built, and has a comfortable air of growth and improvement. As 
half the population may be said to live out of doors, the principal streets are 
always thronged, and the gorgeous raiment of the dandy palikars brightens 
and adorns them amazingly. It is not the Orient, by a great deal; yet it is 
far removed from the soberness of Europe. Indeed, the people speak of 
Europe as a continent outside of Greece, Neither is Athens particularly 
Greek, with its French fashions and German architecture. It is simply gay, 
bizarre, fantastic—a salad in which many heterogeneous substances com- 
bine to form a palatable whole.” 

Mr. Taylor was presented at court, and what he says of the 
King and Queen agrees with the generally received estimate of 
their characters. The King appeared to him amiable, not de- 
ficient in sense, but irresolute ; the Queen remarkably graceful 
and self-possessed, a woman of will, energy, and ambition, 
and wholly selfish, What gratified Mr. Taylor most at Otho’s 
court was the evidence he found there that honour and honesty 
existed and still exist among the Greeks. 

‘*One may be deceived in the impression created by a single individual, 
but hardly in that of a whole class, and the distinction was here too broadly 
marked not to be real. It was a refreshing thing to turn from the false, 
sneaking, plotting faces of some of the present hangers-on of the Court, to 
the brave, determined heads, keen, straightforward glances, and native no- 
bility of bearing of the old chieftains. I said as much to General Church, 
‘I am glad to hear it,’ said he, ‘and you are right. These are good and true 
men. I have known some of them for thirty years, and have had every op- 
portunity of testing their characters.’ This evidence, coming from a man 
whom to see is to trust, should be a sufficient answer to those who brand all 
Greeks with one sweeping sentence of condemnation.” 

From Athens Mr. Taylor made an excursion to Crete, dined 
with the governor Vely Pacha, a statesman about whom every 
scrap of information should be welcome, for his name is one of 
those which are likely to be made familiar to Western ears by 
coming events in Turkey. 

‘*It}was sunset when we reached Kalepa, where we stopped to dine with 
the Pasha, according to previous arrangement. He has a country-house 
handsomely furnished in the most luxurious European style, the walls hung 
with portraits of prominent living sovereigns and statesmen. On the dinner- 
table was an epergne of pure gold, two feet long and eighteen inches high ; 
the knives, forks, and spoons were also of the same metal. He had an 
accomplished French cook, and offered us, beside the wine of Crete, 
Burgundy, Rhenish, and Champagne. He drank but sparingly, how- 
After dinner, I had a long conversation with 
him on the state of the Orient, and was delighted to find a Turk in his posi- 
tion imbued with such enlightened and progressive ideas. If there were 
nine men like him, the regeneration of the East would not be so difficult, 
One man, however—unless he fills the very highest administrative position 
—is almost powerless, when the combined influence of the European Powers 
is brought to bear against him. Before the close of 1858 Vely Pasha was re- 
called from Crete, and the good works he had begun completely neutralized, 
The real condition of affairs was so thoroughly misrepresented that in all the 
newspapers of Europe but a single voice (the correspondent of the London 
Times) was raised to do him justice.” 

The main cause of the rebellion in Crete, a few months after 
this conversation, was the carriage-road which Vely Pacha had 
begun to construct from Khania to Heracleon. ‘I am satisfied,” 
he said, “that Turkey will never advance until she has means of 
communication sufficient to make her internal resources available. 
This is the first step towards the regeneration of the Orient—and 
The power and 
civilization of Europe rest on this foundation.” The late 
Sir Charles Napier was not prouder of the conquest of Seinde 
than of the excellent road with which he enriched the re- 
fractory Cephalonians, in spite of their virulent yee 
which nearly drove him out of the governorship, and left him 
no peace while he held it. At Rhithymnos, Mr. Woodward, 
the English engineer of Vely Pasha’s road, who had been a 
year and a half in the island, gave the travellers his account of 
the people. i 

“Towards evening, we received a visit from Mr. Woodward, the English 
engineer who had charge of the new road. He had been a year and a ha 
in Crete, and seemed very glad to get a chance of speaking his own language 
again. His account of the people went very far to contirm my own im~- 
pressions. They are violently opposed to improvement of any kind, and 
the road, especially, excited their bitterest hostility. They stole his flag- 
poles, tried to break his instruments, and even went so far as to attack his 
person. He was obliged to carry on the work under the protection of a 
company of Albanian soldiers. The Cretans, he stated, are conceited and 
disputatious in their character, to an astonishing degree. His greatest diffi- 
culty with the labourers on the road was their unwillingness to be taught 
anything, as it wounds their vanity to confess that they do not know it 
already. They even advised him how to use his instruments. If a stone 
was to be lifted, every man gave his advice as to the method, and the day 
would have been spent in discussing the different — if he had not 
cut them short by threatening to fine every man who uttered another word, 
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Their pockets are the most sensitive portion of their bodies, and even vanity 
a way to preserve them. The law obliged the population of each dis- 
ict, in turn, to work nine days annually upon the road, or commute at the 
rate of six piastresa day. This was by no means an oppressive measure, 
is men worth their hundreds of thousands were found in the ranks of the 
bourers, in order to save the slight tax. Some of the villages were just 
beginning to see the advantage of the road, and, had a few miles been com- 
leted, the engineer thought the opposition would be greatly diminished. 
Kothing but an enlightened despotism can accomplish any good with such a 
population. 
*In the evening, the British Consular Agent, an Ionian Greek, paid us 
a visit, and there was along fumarium in the Governor’sdivan. The Agent, 
waxing confidential, began explaining to the Governor, how it was possible 
to cheat in selling oil. ‘When you buy your oil,’ said he, ‘ get the largest 


cask you can find—the very largest that is made—and fill it. You must | 


have it standing on end, with the cock quite at the bottom. When you sell 
an oka of it, the pressure forces it out in a very strong stream ; it becomes 
inflated with air, and the measure is filled with a less quantity of oil. You 
can make a gain of three per cent in this way.’ He then went on to de- 
scribe other methods by which, all together, the gain might be increased to 
fifteen or twenty per cent. Francois becoming imputient, cried out: * Now 
I see that the ancient Greeks were perfectly right, in having the same god 
for merchants and thieves!’ The Governor laughed heartily, but the Agent, 
considerably nettled, exclaimed : ‘Do you mean to speak of me as a thief?’ 
‘No,’ answered Francois, with the greatest coolness; ‘I speak of you as a 


merchant.’ At this the Governor laughed still more loudly, and the dis- | 


comfited Agent was obliged, by Oriental politeness, to laugh too.” 

The Hattihumayoon, or bill of religious liberty, which remains 
a dead letter beyond a circle of thirty miles round Con- 
stantinople, was in full furce in Crete in Vely Pasha’s time. The 
island is one of the richest in the Mediterranean, and under a 
governor like Vely it might support, as it once did,a population 
of a million. Mr, Taylor gives it as his opinion that there are 
fortunes to be made by persons who have enterprise and skill 
enough to undertake the business of properly preparing and ex- 
porting the wines of Crete, which he much prefers to the re- 
nowned wine of Cyprus. It is not resined, as in Greece, where 
the practice is universal, and prevailed, he doubts not, in ancient 
times, the pine cone topping of the staff of Bacchus being pro- 


bably a symbol of the fact. The resin helps to preserve the | 


wine, but gives it a flavour which to an unaccustomed palate is 
horrible ; but Mr. Taylor came to like it before he left Greeee— 
so docile is the palate. To return to the people of Crete, Mr. 
Taylor’s experience of them is confirmatory of tne opinion pro- 
nounced upon them by one of their own blood. 

* $t. Paul, referring tothe Cretan poet Epimenides, says: ‘One of them- 
selves, even a prophet of their own, said, The Cretans are always liars, evil 
beasts, slow bellies. This witness is true.’ It is just as true at the present 
day, as applied to the Cretan Christians, and to many, but not all, of the 
Turks. I scarcely know which disgusted me more, during the journey— 
the beastly manner of life of the Cretans and their filthy bodily habits, or 
their brazen falsehood and egregious vanity.” 

THE EDUCATION OF THE BLIND.* 

Tne little book on blindness written by the late Dr. Bull after 
the loss of his sight is, we believe, the only one which dwells 
distinctively on the condition of the most numerous class of the 
blind—those, namely, whose affliction has befallen them in adult 
life. He himself could not find any work which took a eompre- 
hensive view of this branch of the subject, all of them, so 
far as he knew, treating only of those who have lost their 
sight in childhood. The institutions for the relief of the blind 
for the most part confine their charitable efforts to that class and 
to adolescents, whilst the adult poor are left to the merey of 
chance. In other respects also the condition of these sufferers is 
peculiarly pitiable, beeause— 

“ The age at which blindness occurs has a most important influence over 
the future history of the individual. The born blind, who have never seen 
the light, the infant, who has not yet had time to learn to see, and the 
child searcely to observe, becoming blind, are dependent for knowledge on 
the remaining senses, which will be largely developed. The adolescent, 
deprived of sight, will have gathered much already during the few years of 
vision they have enjoyed ; and their bodies, being still in a state of youth- 
ful vigour and growth, their remaining senses will also share in this natural 
development. Not so with those who lose their sight at adult age, and per- 
haps when the body is on the deeay, and no such amount of compensation 
is afforded. The power of the remaining senses will in some cases be much 
heightened, but with a large majority afford but little additional aid.” 

It is computed that in Great Britain and Ireland there are 
nearly thirty thousand blind persons; that of these less than one- 
fifth are under twenty years of age; and that the majority of the 
remaining four-fifths litee become blind at a later period of life. 
Furthermore, it is evident that juvenile blindness is yearly dimi- 
nishing in proportion tothe advance of science and general intelli- 
gence, whilst the amount of adult blindness is continually inereas- 
ing; because the accelerated niovements of social life are continu- 
ally multiplying and intensifying its causes, such as accidents in 
mines and manufactories, trades directly injurious to sight, and 
the wear and tear of the constitution in the pursuits of business. 
The cases resulting from the pernicious influences last named are 
very numerous, and among them was that of Dr. Bull himself. 
He was a poe in extensive practice, and eight years before 
his death he suffered total loss of sight from too ae sme use of 
the microscope, his calamity being subsequently aggravated by 
nearly total loss of limb. Deeply sympathizing with his fellows 
in affliction, he found occupation in harmony with his professional 
bent in collecting from published and private sources the valuable 
and interesting materials of the posthumous book which has been 
published by his widow, and edited by his friend the chaplain of 
the largest Blind School in Europe, that of St. George’s Fields. 
The work was left somewhat incomplete by its author, but it is 

* The Sense Denied and Lost. By Thomas Bull, M.D., Author of “ Hints to 


— &c. Edited by the Reverend B.G. Johns. Published by Longman 


agrecably written, and may stand upon its positive merits in- 
| de vendently of any extenuating plea. 

n the extract we have given above, the degree in which the 
loss of sight is compensated by the increased energy and acute- 
ness of the other senses is shown to differ greatly according to the 
| stage of life at which the eyes become darkened. The health of 
| the individual has also a considerable influence in this respect, In 

another passage this matter is more pointedly explained in its 
bearing upon the cultivation of the sense of touch. 

“The born blind and those that become so before their twentieth year, 
when the growth of their body ceases, will obtain this sense of touch in the 
highest degree, not simply from its more active exercise, but because there 
will be an actually larger amount of nervous fibre deposited in the organ it- 
self, Blindness, however, taking place at adult age, there will be no such 
increase in the structure of the organ, though from its more active use the 





keenness of its sensibility will be heightened in some cases to a great degree, | 
In the majority, however, the blindness having been the consequence of ’ 
broken health and an exhausted nervous system, the sense of touch, far 

from its sensibility being increased, will demand a cautious expenditure of { 


” 


its power, 
Keeping this explanation in view, we can account for the op- 
posite opinions entertained by Dr. Bull and his editor with regard 
to the merits of the different systems which have been devised for 
enabling the blindto read. The former, having tried them all, 

' is a strenuous advocate for Moon’s system; the latter as strong] 
condemns it in favour of the Romanletter. Having become blind, 
says Dr. Bull, 

‘** | now naturally sought means to relieve the solitary sadness of my new 
position. I was most anxious again to be able to read. I knew but little of 
the embossed systems, and investigated them with great interest. One 
friend brought me Frere’s system, another Lucas’s, and a third two volumes 
in the Roman letter. I diligently tried them all, but completely failed, I 
and thought I must give up the attempt in despair, when Mr. Moon was 
introduced to me: I gained a perfect knowledge of the letters of his alpha- 
bet in this the only lesson which I ever received, and was soon able to read 
the 14th chapter of John. From that day to this I have sought out the 
blind wherever I could find them.” 

He then relates several eases parallel to his own in which per- 
sons, who had vainly laboured at the Roman letter, were induced 

by him to try Moon’s system and mastered it with great facility. 
He describes it as consisting of the Roman letter simplified, with 
the substitution of the simplest symbol where this could not be 
done. 

‘* Thus, instead of the many lines of the Roman alphabet, each letter is 
reduced to a single line, either straight, bent at an acute or right angle, or 
ereseent, which, with the addition of the common O and a dot for H, con- 
stitute the twenty-six letters of the alphabet. Formed by a single con- 
tinuous line, every portion of the letter is instantly felt. The letters thus 
easily felt are as quickly learnt by the scholar, and if he has a previous ac- 
quaintance with the Roman letter are more readily learnt, from the resem- 
| blance to their original. It gives a great advantage also to the teacher, who 
| with a eopy sheet of the alphabet may in one half hour qualify himself for 
an instructor. With the educated blind one lesson often suttices.”” 

The systems of Frere and Lueas appear to have few advocates, 
Dr. Bull states that their symbols are clear to the touch, but ve 
difficult to interpret, both of them being stenographic, and Frere’s 
being moreover phonetic. They perplex and harass the scholar, 
‘and are therefore most unfit for the adult blind, whose nervous 
system should be rather soothed than unnecessarily irritated.” It 
is scarcely conceivable that human ingenuity should fail, if 
strenuously directed to that end, to produce a system less eostly ) 
than that of Moon’s brass letters, and equally easy of compre- 
hension, but at present the choice seems to lie between it and 
Alston’s, or the Roman letter system. Now the grounds on which 
Mr. Johns declares his preference for the latter appear to us by no 
means conclusive. When he says that ‘‘ more than 600 blind 
children have passed through the Blind School, nine-tenths of 
whom learned to read the Roman letter with ease,” he states a 
very gratifying fact ; but what of the fifteen thousand adult blind 
or thereabouts who cannot learn it with ease, or learn it at all? 
Mr. Johns, however, appears to be at variance with his author not 
only on a question of opinion but on one of fact, for he says, 
‘The majority of the blind po read by the Roman letter.” Now 
we can hardly believe that in this phrase Mr. Johns expresses 
what he really means, which we take to be this, that of the blind 
who do read, the majority read by the Roman letter. He goes on 
to say, ‘‘ It is to be hoped on every ground they will continue to 
do so. The adoption of any arbitrary system will do much to eut 
them off from communion with their fellow-men, and render their 
isolation more complete.” Here is a dogmatic assertion unsup- 
ported by a shadow of proof, and also, we venture to assert, in- 
capable of proof. It is not by touching letters formed like those 
familiar to persons who can see, but by reading the same thoughts 
through the forms best suited to convey them, that the blind will 
be brought into closer “communion with their fellow-men.” 
If the continuance of their ‘isolation’? depends upon any dif- 
ference in form between their books and those printed for the mass 
of the community, it must remain complete so long as they can 
only read raised letters of whatever shape, whether these be em- 
bossed on paper or made of brass. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

M. Darqué, the author of a little treatise on the PRONUNCIATION OF 
tuk Frenen Lanevacr, shares our conviction that “ very little French 
is learned in English by many who have been reading it for years.” He 
also accounts in some measure for this painful fact when he says, “I 
have myself been told by persons” [teachers] ‘who cannot write a 
single line of French without mistakes, or pronounce a single sentence 
| without exhibiting their ignorance of the language, that ‘they know 
| enough of it to teach the English people.’ ” We regret to say that com- 
| petent as we believe him to be to teach French pronunciation orally, his 
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attempt to do so by book is a failure. This is an inevitable consequence | 
ef his very imperfect knowledge of English pronunciation. He tells us 
for instance that the sound of é, ai, in étude, jai, approximates to that of 
our ¢ in bed, which no doubt he pronounces more gallico bade ; that the 
diphthongs in Mayence, travail, are to be pronounced like the English word 
eve, the ain ouate, or Guadeloupe, like that in what, and the ou like 
wh, &e. &e. 

Prompted by the opinion expressed by the Head Master of Rugby 
School, and by many other scholastic authorities, that “a carefully done 
Greek Delectus was urgently needed,” the Reverend H. M. Wilkins, | 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford, has compiled a Procressive Greek | 
Dexrcrvs, which seems well adapted to the acknowledged exigency. 
The book is founded upon Bishop Wordsworth’s “ Accidence,” which it | 
follows step by step, the examples for construing and parsing being 
grouped in chapters, each of which is headed with a reference to the cor- 
responding sections of the grammar. The notes do not render such re- 
ference nugatory by furnishing, cut and dry, to the pupil the grammatical 
facts he ought to search out for himself; but when idiomatic phrases or 
cardinal niceties of construction demand exposition, this 1is_ briefly 
afforded. The examples are in Attic prose; none of them “ made,” but 
all selected from the purest writers. A Greek and English lexicon 
adapted to the text forms more than half the volume. 

Of Mrs. H. Beecher Stowe’s new story, Tur Mrxisrer’s Woon, | 
which we received very late in the week, our bricf report is, that the 
scene is laid in New England in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century; that some of the principal characters are historic, one of 
them being the celebrated Colonel Aaron Burr, who is introduced od 
a fuil to the virtues of the Puritan ‘* Minister;” and that “ the leading 
events of the story are founded on actual facts, although the author has 
taken the liberty to arrange and vary them for the purposes of the story.” 
The events which give the novel its name grow out of the supposed 
death at sea of a young man to whom the heroine has given her heart. 
Subsequently she promises her hand to “the Minister,” and thinks 
herself bound to fulfil her promise when the man she loves, butto whom 
she had given no formal promise, comes back to her alive, a week before 
the day appointed for her wedding. A negro woman figures rather 
humorously in some of the scenes, and is emancipated by ner master at 
an early stage of the story. She serves, therefore, in contrast to Uncle 
Tom, to illustrate the author's theory of the conduct which the white 
race in America ought to pursue towards the black. 


It is a common and too well founded reproach against Englishmen 
that the generality of them know comparatively little of their own 
country. Yet most of them travel over a good deal of English ground by 
railway and otherwise in the course of a year, and it is often not so 
much their fault as their misfortune that they miss seeing many inte- 
resting points, only because they do not know where to look for them 
when they might. Good county guides will supply a remedy for this 
inconvenience, and there is no reason why these helps to the inquiring 
tourist should be of one pattern only, any more than that the trunk- 
makers should supply him with only one kind of case for the necessarics 
he carries with him. Mr. Stanford, of Charing Cross, has made an ex- 
cellent beginning by the publication of a series of Gumrs To THE 
Sovrurrn Coasr. I[t consists of four light and handy little volumes, 
neatly printed, and each furnished with a good map, an index, and a 
well digested body of topographical information, presented in a very 
agreeable manner by Mr. Walcott, of Exeter College, Oxford, author of 
several works on English archwology. 

In his History or rue War tx Tivuncany ry 1848 anp 1849, a 
pocket volume of some 300 pages, M. Otto Wenkstern professes to give a 
true narrative of events which the ignorance, the prejudices, or the iate- 
rests of preceding writers have disguised and transformed into a popular 
myth. As asummary indication of his own views on the subject, we 
cau offer nothing better than the following quotation from his last page. 
The war, he says, was “provoked and fomented by the Austrian Go- 
vernment ; carried to the last extreme by the obstinacy of that Govern- 
ment and by M. Kossuth’s ambition; sustained by the devotion of an 
unfortunate and long-suffering people, and hurried to its abrupt termina- 
tion by the pusillanimity of its civil leaders, by the deliberate treachery 
of Girgey, and by the sclf-secking, the greed, and the envy of others.” 

The Moxocrarn or Duna Den by the Reverend Dr, Anderson is a 
beautiful volume on a subject of world-wide celebrity. The little dis- 
trict of Dura Den, in Perthshire, is a classic field of geology, and distin- 
guished also for its picturesque aspect, and for the many points of his- 
toric interest lying within its limits or in its immediate neighbourhood. 
Dr. Anderson writes clearly and agre« ably, and with fall technical know- 
ledge of his subject. The form of the volume, an imperial octavo of 
ninety-six pages, gives the advantage of a large scale to the finely- 
coloured illustrations, many of which till a double page. 

The author of “ The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags ” is already favour- 
ably known to English readers, and his new work, Ten Yrars or 
Pry acuen-Lirr, will increase their good humour towards him. Mr. 
Milburn is a man of talent and culture, who has seen a great deal of 
American life in all its phases. 


He is a capital story teller, and any- 
ody who does not heartily enjoy his book must be as ‘* unamusable ” as 
Louis XIV., when Madame de Maintenon found him so heavy on hand. 

My Nors-Boox is a collection of six-and-twenty lay sermons, dull 
and dogmatic, commonplace in matter, and their manner marked with 
shallow self-conceit. 

New Pentoprean. 

The conductors of ** Everybody's Journal” have been liberal in pro- 
mise, and their first number, issued this week, gives proof of their deter- | 
munation to fulfil their pledges. Considering the quality as well as the 
great quantity of its matter, it is perhaps the cheapest weckly misecllany | 
in existence, When it has fully surmounted the difficulties incident to | 

beginnings, there is reason to hope that it will make good its right to | 


its bold title. 
Books. 
The Minister's Wooing. By MW. Beecher Stowe, Author of ** Uncle Tom's 
Cabin,” Xe. &c. With Ilustratious by Phiz. 
The Minister's Wooing. By Il. Beecher Stowe, Cheap Edition. 


Ten Years of Preacher-Life : Chapters from an Autobiography. By William | 
Henry Milburn, Author of ** The Rifle, Axe, and Saddle-bags.” 
History of the War in Hungary in 1813 and 18419. By Otto Wenkstern, 


My Note-Book ; or, Sayings and Doings of a London Physician. 
Dura Den ; % Monograph of the Yellow Sandstohe and its remarkable Fossil 
Remains. By John Anderson, D.D.,F.G.S., E.P.8., &c, With Iustrations. 


Walks, Talks, Travels, and Exploits of Two Schoolboys, A Book for Boys. 
By the Reverend J. C. Atkinson. 

A Progressive Greek Delectus, for the Use of Schools. By the Reverend H, 
M. Wilkins, M.A. 

Pronunciation of the French Language, as Spoken in the Middle of the Nine- 
teenth Century. By Monsieur Darqué. 

Handbook of the Geography and Statistics of the Church. By J. ¥E. T. Wiltsch, 
Franslated from the German by John Leitch, Esq. With a Preface by the 
Reverend Frederick Denison Maurice, M.A, Vol. 1. 

Paperson Teaching and on Kindred Subjects. By the Reverend William Ross, 
B.A. 


LITERARY NEWS. 

Ovn influential contemporary, the Atheneum, makes rather a serious 
charge against Sir John Romilly, on the score that he has appointed Mr. 
W. B. Turnbull to be Calenderer of the Foreign Correspondence at the 
State Paper Office ; the reason why the appointment is thus assailed 
being, that Mr. Turnbull is “not only a Papist but a pervert.” The 
Master of the Rolls is the last person that we should suspect of any in- 
tolerance, and he is not likely to judge of any man’s capacity for office 
according to his religious opinions ; but why should he? Ought he not 
to judge by other tests > We inquired, therefore, to ascertain what Mr. 
Turnbul! has dove which shows his fitness for the office, and what are 
the peculiar tenets which are supposed to establish his unfitness. The 
Athenevm admits that Mr, Turnbull may be “an amiable and a learned 
man,” and a monument of his learning is put into our hands in the 
shape of “ The Buik of Chronicles of Scotland, or a Metrical Version of 
the history of Hector Boece, by William Stewart.”’ 

This bulky book is one of a series “ published by the authority of the 
Lords Commissioners of her Majesty's Treasury under the direction of 
the Master of the Rolls,” and it consists of along poem purporting to 
recount the history of Scotland. It is supposed to have been translated 
by a member of the family of the Wolf of Badenoch; its own text 
shows it to have been finished in the year 1530; and it was probably 
undertaken by command of Margaret Tudor, widow of James the Fourth, 
for the instruction of the youthful sovereign James the Fifth. If so, 
the royal pupil never had his head filled with a greater mass of non- 
sense ; for a more worthless work, whether with reference to history or 
poetry, we never encountered. The editor anticipates that it may not be 
appreciated by “ the fastidious balance of mere facts” ; but he thinks 
“the philologist and the philosophic student of the past of a once in- 
dependent nation will not underrate even those mythical exaggerations or 
rude imageries.” Scotland will not thank Mr, Turnbull for insinuating 
that it ceased to be “ independent’? when its crown was united with 
that of the remainder of the island; the philosophic student will fail to 
detect any materials in this vast book; and if it has the slightest value 
for the philologist, an essay with a few extracts from its quaint and 
perhaps somewhat Saxonized Scotch, would have been quite sufficient, 
without three large octavo volumes of some six hundred pages each, or 
more. 

It is solemn rubbish, and certainly does not afford a striking testi- 
monial to the fitness of a man who is appointed to select out of our re- 
cords such papers as would be most valuable to illustrate our history, 
There is want of appreciation in the volume—want of judgment. In 
this aspect, perhaps, even the religious question acquiressome peculiar 
force. Our contemporary objects that Mr, Turnbull is appointed to edit 
the papers which contain the history of religion in England, 

“They describe the Wars of the Armada, the War of Independence in Hol- 
land, the Thirty Years’ War; in all which events Mr. Turnbull believes 
the action of this country to have been deplorable, undutiful, and false, 
They abound in particulars of those writings and treasons of the Jesuits 
which made them formidable to the peace of the family and that of the 
State; Mr. Turnbull holds the Order of Jesus, to quote his own words, ‘ in 
the highest honour, veneration, and esteem.’ They preserve for us multi- 
farious information relative to those priestly plots which the Government of 
Elizabeth crushed with a strong band; Mr. Turnbull thinks the Queen, 
Council, Parliament, and people of England barbarous and malignant in 
the use they made of this preservative power. They contain many allu- 
sions to the miracle-impostures by which the Roman priests preserved their 
ascendancy over ignorant and fanatical minds; Mr. Turnbull professes a 
devout conviction that ‘desperate and deadly diseases’ were really cured 
by touching with a martyr’s reliques, Mr. Turnbull has himself declared 
his views on all these points in his memoirs of Father Southwell,” [whose 
poems he edited.] 

Still, however, we have no proof that this very peculiar selection 
was made by Sir John Romilly, who would generally be considered a 
staunch Protestant, and who may be supposed to have at his command 
many other persons specially trained for such duties. There must be, 
amongst his own staff, men familiar with British history, thoroughly able 
to appreciate the context of any chronicles brought to light, accustomed 
to handle papers of the class in question, and, we presume, not likely to 
be distracted by any peculiar religious opinions. If there are not such 
persons in the staff of the Record Office, then the office itself must be 
very improperly manned, Sir John Romilly is the last person likely to 
have selected an outsider so singularly unfit; since the choice would & 
fortiori be a declaration that the office under his own command is 
manned only by persons positively worse than Mr. Turnbull. 








The Literary Gazette says it has good authority for contradicting the 
statement that the Duke of Devonshire had authorized four eminent 
Fellows of the Society of Antiquarics to make a formal examination of 
the Perkins-Collier folio. Our contemporary is told “that there is not 
the slightest foundation for such a statement. His Grace on leaving town 
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simply handed over the folio to the care of his solicitor, with directions 
that it should be shown to Mr. Collier or any of his friends who were 
anxious to inspect it for the purpose of examining the margins with 
reference to the statements of Messrs. Hamilton and Maskelyne.” Our 
contemporary denies that a committee of examiners has been formally 
sanctioned by his Grace; nor does it believe that the Society of Anti- 
quaries, as a body, has delegated to any of its members the task of 
examining into the authenticity or otherwise of the corrections. 

The first portion of Dr. Pusey’s Commentary upon the Bible—a work 
upon which the celebrated author has been engaged for many years—is 
stated to be ready for immediate publication. The part to be issued is 
upon the Prophet Hosea. 

A critical work, which is likely to excite a good deal of attention, is 
announced from the pen of Mr. Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh. It is 
to be entitled “‘ The Romantic Scottish Ballads : their Epoch and Author- 
ship,” and, it is said, will disprove the antiquity of the historical ballads 
of Scotland, which the author considers to have been written in the early 
part of the eighteenth century. 

Several new works of interest are announced as immediately forth- 
coming by Messrs. Groombridge and Co. Among them are “ The His- 
tory of the Commercial Crisis, 1857-'58, and the recent Stock Exchange 
Panic,” by D. Morier Evans; “ Curiosities of War, and _ Military 
Studies,” by Thomas Carter, Adjutant-Gencral’s Office; and “ Chro- 
nicles of an Old Oak,” by Emily Taylor, with illustrations by Anderson. 

Messrs. Triibner and Co. likewise have some very attractive new books 
in the press. The chief of these are a “ Bibliotheca Japonica, or De- 
scriptive List of Works illustrative of Japan and the Japanese, from 
1542 to the Present Time,” edited, with critical and historical notes, by 
Dr. G. M. Asher; a new translation of Basile’s ‘‘ Pentameron,” by 
Octave Delepierre ; a new version of Gocthe’s ‘ Reynard the Fox,” by 
T. J. Arnold, with illustrations from designs of Wilhelm von Kaulbach ; 
and the first volume of a “ Dictionary of English Etymology,” by 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, Esq. 

The Prince Consort is stated to have subscribed the sum of a hundred 
guineas towards a proposed Humboldt foundation. The plan of this in- 
stitution originated some time ago at Berlin, and consists chiefly in 
awarding prizes and annual stipends to students of physical science of 
every nation and country. A considerable sum has already been col- 
lected for this purpose throughout Germany, and among the dispersed 
members of the nationality on the Continent. 

In fulfilment of his intention announced in January, 1858, Mr. 
Mudie has added more than 200,000 volumes to his library during the 
past and present seasons, The following classified list of works put in 
circulation by him since January, 1858, may be regarded with interest, 
as it indicates, to some extent, the relative circulation of works of 
various classes in our current literature.—History and Biography, 56,472 
volumes; Travel and Adventure, 25,552; Fiction, 87,780; Miscella- 
neous, including Works of Science and Religion, and the principal 
Reviews, 46,250; making a total of 216,054 volumes. 

M. Camille Paganel, a young French historical writer, has just pub- 
lished, through Plon, Paris, a ‘ Histoire de Joseph II., Empereur 
d’Allemagne,” which is said to evince great research and an impartial 
spirit. 

Victor Hugo’s long-expected and lately much-puffed epic poem, ‘ La 
Légende des Siécles,” was issued on Wednesday, by Michel Lévy 
fréres. It is in two volumes, octavo ; price fifteen francs. 

Messrs. Didier and Co. have just published an antiquarian work by 
M. H. de La Villemarqué, entitled “ Les Romans de la Table-Ronde, et 
les Contes des Anciens Bretons.” It appears from an anticipatory notice 
of this work which appeared lately in the Dé/ats that the authordenies 
the British origin of the Arthurian legends, and ascribes them to the 
troubadours of Provence. 

Two other notable books which have just left the Paris press are the 
“Mémoires d’un déporté i la Guyane Francaise,” by M. Alexandre de 
Lamotte; and the collection of letters written by M. Edmond Texier to 
the Siecle during the late war, now published under the title of ‘‘ Chro- 
nique de la Guerre.” 

The establishment of a great daily paper, entitled La Gazette du Nord, 
and subventioned by the Russian Government, is spoken of in Paris 
circles as likely to take place within a short time. he chief editor and 
ostensible proprietor of this journal is to be M. Gabriel de Rumme, a 
Russian gentleman, who lately accompanied the Grand Duke Constantine 
in his Mediterranean excursion. 

The Germans are making great preparations for the celebration of the 
centenary birthday of Schiller on the 10th of November next. Already 


the majority of the papers are filled with proclamations and proposals for | 


the féte, which is to extend over at least three days; and poems are 
coming in at such a rate as entirely to eclipse our late Burns centenary 
enthusiasm. 7 

A “Geschichte der Militiir-Architektur des frithern Mittelalters in 
Deutschland” (History of Military Architecture in the early part of the 
Middle Ages in Germany), by G. H. von Hochfelden, Major-General 
in the service of Baden, has just been published by Ebner and Seubert, 
Stuttgart. 


An important work on New Zealand, containing a complete geogra- 


Among books on their way to us from the United States, if not ac. 
tually arrived, are a Life of Alexander von Humboldt, in one volume, by 
Bayard Taylor, and “‘The Book of the First American Chess Congress,” 
by D. W. Fiske, M.A., assisted by Paul Morphy. 


** Masterty Inacriviry.”’—This expression was used by the late John 
C. Calhoun, in a debate in the Senate of the United States upon the acqui- 
sition of Cuba, in which he alleged that when the proper time came Cuba 
would gravitate towards the United States, and that in the meanwhile the 
policy of the United States was a masterly inactivity. I have lately heard 
that the phrase was used in the British House of Commons during the first 
French Revolution. The idea seems to be found ina sentence in one of the 
Hebrew prophets: ‘* His strength is to sit still.”"—Votes and Queries, 


Ghe Cheratres. 


On Saturday last the Princess's Theatre was opened under the rule of 
Mr. Augustus Harris, and the impression made by the performance was 
most favourable with respect to the management gencrally, though the 
success of the pieces which constituted the evening’s entertainment 
could not be called brilliant. Jry Hall, as it is entitled, is a free version 
by Mr. J. Oxenford of the celebrated work of M. Octave Feuillet, Le 
Roman Mun jeune homme pauvre, the alterations having been made partl 
with a view to brevity, partly for the sake of clothing a story, which is 
intrinsically akin to genteel comedy of the graver sort, with the attri 
butes of picturesque melodrama, the local colour adopted being that of 
England towards the close of the last century. The tale ef the worthy 
young gentleman of high family and depressed fortunes, who, to gain an 
honest livelihood, becomes a steward in the employ of a country family, 
unintentionally wins the heart of the daughter of the house, in spite of 
her struggles against an unaccountable affection for an apparently ob- 
scure stranger, and ultimately, by a freak of fortune, becomes lord of the 
mansion he has entered as a servant, is as well suited to one side of the 
channel as to the other, and the various persons who occupy the old 
chateau in Bretagne are transmuted, without difficulty, into the inha- 
bitants of a Yorkshire manor-house. Neither in the original nor in the 
adaptation are the characters drawn with remarkable vigour, nor is the 
language remarkably pointed, but the interest is that of a pleasing, not 
very exciting narrative, which satisfies the moral sense inasmuch as it 
shows the triumph of integrity over worldly impediments. Nevertheless 
there is not the slightest chance that the great success achieved by the 
play in Paris will be reflected by a corresponding good fortune in Lon- 
don. The English public, regarding the theatre rather as a place of 
amusement than as a serious institution, has but small taste for works 
of that didactic class which neither elicits tears nor awakens laughter, 
and to this class Ze Roman d’un jeune homme pauvre preéminently be- 
longs. The gentleman-steward may command your admiration, but he 
never touches your heart, and the influences he exercises over the affec- 
tions of the haughty young lady remains, in consequence, an impenetrable 
mystery. We may add that the actors of the Princess’s company ap- 
peared somewhat oppressed with the heaviness of the piece, and contei- 
buted but little life of their own towards the animation of the text. To 
the beauty of the scenery, which is by Messrs. Grieve and Telbin, must 
the success of the work—such as it was—be entirely attributed. 

Nor is the vivacity of Mr. Planché, who has written an extravaganza 
called Love and Fortune, much more exhilarating than the gravity of Mr. 
Oxenford. He has put a quantity of remarkably neat rhyme into the 
mouths of those conventional drolls who were introduced into France by 
the Italian comedians, and still live in the pictures of Watteau. But 
unfortunately the conventions of the 17th century are not apprehended 
by the general public of the 19th, nor is the plot of Mr. Planché’s new 
work sufficiently intelligible to awaken an interest, independent of those 
peculiarities that are enjoyed by the archeologist alone. A song of the 
satirico-didactic kind, proving the paradox that a man may live four- 
score years without living a single day, is however such an excellent 
specimen of versified thought, that sung with great perspicuity by Mr. 
Shore, who plays the conventional Crispin, it commands, by its literary 
merit, the applause of the audience. Otherwise the laurels belong to 
the scene-painter (Mr. Beverley), to the dancers, and above all to 
Miss Louise Keeley, who, in the character of Love, startles the world as 
a delightful little apparition, with a charming voice, and with spirit and 
intelligence in every feature. 

Both the new pieces are put upon the stage with admirable taste, and, 
| while their intrinsic merits are questionable, they leave no doubt as to 
the qualifications of the manager. Mr. Harris himself has achieved a 
triumph, and a special ovation may be assigned to Miss Louise Keeley. 

At the Adelphi, which was reopened on Monday, there is a new farce 
by Mr. J. M. Morton, in which the talents of Mr. David Fisher are very 
conspicuously exhibited. The personage he represents is simultaneously 
perplexed with an intricate love affair and a violent access of hunger, 
and his attempts to satisfy the cravings of the latter under the most diffi- 
cult circumstances are comical in the highest degree. Love end Hunger 
is the appropriate title of this little pleasantry. The revival of One 
Touch of Nature, with Mr. Webster in the principal part, and of The 
Willow Copse, are also features of the new season. 

Tonight the St. James’s Theatre will reopen, at reduced prices, with a 
new drama, called The Widow's Wedding, and a burlesque on the subject 











| of Virginius, in the course of which the celebrated danseuse, Miss Lydia 


Thompson, will make her first appearance since her return from the Con- 


pee, topographical, and geological description of the country, by Dr. | tinent. The Surrey Theatre will also reopen tonight, with a new drama 


erdinand Hochstetter, is announced among the forthcoming books of 
the German press. The author is said to have devoted nearly a year io 
the exploration of the island in all directions. 

The second volume of a not very flattering “‘ Life of Napoleon III.” 
has appeared at Stuttgart. The part now published brings the history 
of the French Emperor up to 1848, and includes his trial before the 
House of Peers, and his imprisonment and escape from Ham. 

A mutual society for the help and assistance of literary men and their 
families has been formed at Vienna, under the name of “ Concordia.” 
Dr. Francis Schuselka, a well-known author, has been elected first chair- 
man of the institution. 

The author of “ Sustine et Abstine,” a book lately mentioned in our 
column of Literary News as having made some sensation on account of 
its origin, has now been discovered. It is Prince Vincent yon Auers- 


called The Bridal of Beatriz, in which Mr. Creswick will play the chief 
character. 
Parisian THEATRICALS. 

At the Variétés there is a new drama of “ powerful dramatic interest,” 
written by MM, Clairville and T. Coignard, and entitled Les Compagnons 
de la Truelle. Madeleine, a virtuous grisette, has two lovers, one a 
vicious locksmith, named Lorin, the other a worthy mason, named Lam- 
bert. Wicked Lorin, being moved by jealousy, cuts the rope that sup- 
ports the scaffold on which good Lambert pursues his lawful calling, and 
the consequent fall of the latter, though not fatal, lays him up for a fort- 
night, during which he severely studies—arithmetic. Fully restored to 
health, and strong in a new branch of learning, Lambert looks over the 
accounts of his employer Guillaume, an honest old gentleman who has 
been somewhat coelaties in his operations, without the slightest 





perg, one of the wealthiest members of the Austrian nobility, 


knowledge of the Rule of Three, and is moreover father to Madeleine. 
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The researches of Lambert prove a deficiency of some 30,000 francs—in 
other words, absolute ruin, and poor Guillaume is so mortified at this re- 
sult, that he resolves to throw himself into the Seine. He is, however, 
rescued by Lambert, and the view of the Pont du Change by moonlight 
—the scene of this incident—is one of the grand effects of the play. In 
the meanwhile Lorin has become the inheritor of a large fortune, which 
he hopes—thanks to the embarrassed state of the Guillaume finanees— 
will procure him the hand of Madeleine. He is to pay the old gentle- 
man’s debts, and Lambert is to give up his sweetheart. Just as matters 
are about to be thus uncomfortably arranged, another mason starts up, 
who has witnessed the cut and tumble of a few weeks back, and is ready 
to prove the delinquency of Lorin, That designing youth is therefore but 
too glad to accept of silence as an equivalent for moneys advanced to 
Guillaume, and pays the debt without claiming the bride. 

Le Songe @une Nuit d Eté, one of the most favourite works of M. A. 
Thomas, has been revived at the Opéra Comique. The uninitiated reader 
is warned not to suppose that this piece is a translation of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream, as itis nothing of the sort. The book, which is by MM, 
Rosier and Leuven, relates to the composition of Shakspeare’s charming 
play of féerie, and the poct himself, Queen Elizabeth, and Falstaff as 
personages in the action. 


BIRTHS, 

On the 27th of August, at Claremont, near Cape Town, the Wife of the Hon. 
Rowson W. Rowson, Esq., C.B., Colonial Secretary of the Colony of the Cape of 
Good Hope, of a son, 

On the 2lst of September, at Pitfirrane, Fife, N.B., the Wife of Sir Arthur Hal- 
kett, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at the Windsor Hotel, Edinburgh, Lady Hunter Dlair, of a son. 

On the 22d, at Inverary, her Grace the Duchess of Argyll, of a daughter. 

On the 22d, at No. 18, Queen’s Gate, Hyde Park, the Lady Isabella Schuster, of 





ason. 
On the 23d, at Brocket Hall, the Lady Katherine Valletort, of a daughter. 


On the 24th, at 43, Doughty Street, W.C., the Wife of Edmund Yates, Esq., of 
a son, 
On the 24th, at 17, New Street, Spring Gardens, the Wife of Richard Partridge, 
Esq., of a son. . * 

On the 25th, at Woolwich Common, the Wife of Captain Arthur B. Hawes, India 
Office, of a son. 

On the 26th, at 45, Grosvenor Place, the Lady Harriet Wezg Prosser, of a son, 

On the 26th, at Cheltenham, the Wife of Licutenant-Colonel Grey, 85th Light 
Infantry, of a son. 

MARRIAGTS, 

at Remenham Church, Frederick Moule, eldest son of 


On the 22d of Septembe ! 
Whitefriars, to Amy, younge daughter of 


Frederick Mullett Evans, Esq., of t 
Richard Lloyd, Esq., of Henley-on-Thames, and 96, Gracechureh Street. 

On the 27th, at St. Mary’s Catholic Chapel, Chelsea, John Daniel King, barrister- 
at-law, third son of the late Charles King, of Bloomfield Place, in the county of 
Essex, to Caroline Georgiana, third daughter of Sir Frederick Slade, of Maunse! 
Grange, in the county of Somerset, Bart., and of the Middle Temple, Q.C, 

On the 27th, at St. John’s, Lacey Green, Bucks, Buckmaster Joseph Tuck, Esq., 
Mayor of High Wycombe, to Mary Ann, daughter of Thomas Randall, Esq., of 
Small Deans, near Bradenham, Bucks. 

Ou the 27th, at Pitminster, Somerset, Vincent John Reynolds, Esq., of Canon's 
Somerset, only son of the late Vincent Stuckey Reva , Esq., to Jessie, 
nger daughter of the late Rev. T. Rowse Lethbridge, ctor of Combe Flory, 
Somerset, and granddaughter of the late Sir Thomas Buckler Lethbridge, Bart., of 
Sandhill Park, in the same county. 

On the 27th, at Trinity Church, Marylebone, William Ashburner Forbes, Esq., 
of the Bengal Civil Service, to Laura Charlotte, only daughter of the late 8. Grove 
Price, Esq., M.P. 

On the 27th, at Hove parish church, by the Rev. Hemy Melvill, canon re- 
sideutiary of St. Paul’s, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen, Arthur de 
Hochepied Larpent, Esq., eldest son of Baron de Hochepied Larpent, of Holm- 
wood House, Dorking, to Catherine Mary, youngest daughter of Colonel Melvill, 
Military Secretary to the Government of Bombay. 

DEATHS. 

On the 17th of September, at Paris, deeply lamented, Major the Hon. Charles 
Murray, third son of David, second Earl of Manstield, in his seventy-ninth year, 

On the 19th, at Boulogne, in his fifty-first year, the Rev. W.G, Nott, Vicar 
of Sutterton, Lincolnshire, second son of the late Major-General Sir William 
Nott, K.C.B. 

On the 20th, aged nineteen, at Nea House, Christchurch, Hants, George Jervis, 
fourth son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Cameron, a Lieutenant in the Coldstream 
Guards, and late Page of Honour to her Majesty. 

On the 2)st, at Twyford Hall, Norfolk, Lieutenant-Colonel Packe, aged seventy- 
three. 

On the 23d, at Paris, the Lady Helena Robinson, Widow of the late Sir Richard 
Robinson, Bart. 

On the 25th, at Meaford, Staffordshire, the Viscount St. Vincent, aged nincty- 
two. 

On the 25th, at St. John’s Lodge, Aylesbury, of diphtheria, Caroline Mary, 
daughter of Vice-Admiral W. IH. Smyth, aged twenty-five. 
ean a, suddenly, Helen, second daughter of General Sir Howard Douglas, 

.C.B, 
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At Boston, United States of America, aged eighty-two, Robert Trueman, Esq., 
many years merchant of that city, previously British Vice-Consul at Leghorn, 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 27. 

Bankrupts.—Joun Sarr, Star Corner, Bermondsey, currier—Cuartes Henry 
Baker and Josern Acuitar, Water Lane, Great Tower Street, soap-manufacturers 
—Josern YARDLEY VERNON, Stourbridge, draper—Joseru Morus, Feckenham, 
Worcestershire, needle-manufacturer—Josern Ricumonp, Norton, Derbyshire, 
oun Sster—Jeun Macutn Haut, Sheffield, paper-dealer —Ronerr Squire, Kendal, 

raper, 

Scotch Sequestrations.—P. and T. ArkmMay, Glasgow, ship-builders—Mrrene.., 
Edinburgh, accountant—Tnomrson, Edinburgh, inspector of poor—Camenon, Glas- 
gow, commission-merchant—Smiru, Inverness, watchmaker—CrnsweL., Glasgow, 

lesman. 

rROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 30. 

Bankruptey Annulled.—Wuaiam Wicernrox, Bourne End, Buckinghamshire, 
coal-merchant. 

Bankrupts.—Joux Sarr, Star Corner, Jermondsey, currier—James Kurvron Mor- 
GAN, Clifton, Gloucestershire, laceman—James M‘Ciure, junior,Manchester, ware- 
houseman—Wi11iAM RamMaAG-, Platts, Worcestershire, iron-founder—Joun Davy 
Vivian, Plymouth, grocer and tee-dealer—Joux Cuarman Grerex, Manchester, 
hotel-keeper—AncuimaLy Hay Jack, Great Windmill Street, Haymarket, letter- 
press printer—Epwarp Cruewenry Davirs and Groner Coorrr, Gainsborough, 
chemist—Joun Ricnarpson Wixckworrn, Albion Street, Hyde Park, picture- 
dealer, : 

PRICES CURRENT. 

BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 


Saturd, Monday. Tuesday. Wednes., Thurs, | Friday. 
















8 per Cent Consols.. 953 | } 959 953 | 954 958 
Ditto for Account .... — | 95) | 958 | 95h | O58 
3 per Cents Reduced shut | —— -— | — i <= i == 
New 3 per Cents ..... shut — \i—_ —-- = | os 
Long Annuities shut | —— | ano }— — — 
Annuities 1885 ......... shut | —— —_ji—— -— -— 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent ... shut | —— | -—— } —-- oe os 
India Stock, 10) perCent —— | }—— | 218 216} 217 

Exchequer Hills, 1}d. per die 2 | : we | 23 23 

Exchequer Bonds, 185" ..... | —|—|— | — -- —_— 
India Bonds 4 per Cent .............. — | 6dis —te— ji — a 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 

















Austrian .......cseseeees 5p.Ct.,) —— Premed ......eeseeeeeese 4ip.ct.; —— 
Belgian .. ae fi Mexican . ee 23 
Ditto .. 2— -— Peruvian .. 92 
Brazilia .6— | 104 Portuguese 1 46; 
Buenos Ayres 6 — 78 Russian ........ in 
Chilian ....... 6 — 105} Sardinian 87 
Danish t— —— | Spanish .......... ee 46) 
Ditto .. et ed —— | Ditto New Deferred ..... Bay 
Dutch (Ex.12Guilders) .23— | 653 | Ditto Passive ....... i 
DUD scncscnnswesesoccess 4— | 10% | Turkish... i 
French . Sia | wm | Pemeoeeinns.cccccaccese 28 











SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Weck ending Friday Evening.) 





























Rattwayes— 
Bristoland Exeter.........+ eee 99} 
Caledonian,..... +) 89 
Chesterand Holyhead .. 484 
Eastern Counties........ +f 56} 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 78 
Glasgow and South-Western... -— 
Great Northern ...........+0++: 1o2 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | — 
Great Western... . oe 63) 
Lancashire and Yor . e+] 96 
Lancaster and Carlisle......... } 198 
London, Brighton ,& South Coast 113 
London and Blackwall ........ 65 
London and North-Western... 933 
London and South-Western... a4 
Manchester, Shettield ,& Lincoln 354 
Midland . eee 105 
Midland Grea —_ 
North British 60 
North-Eastern—Berwick...... 894 
North-Eastern—York.......... 723 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton 33 
Scottish Central ............+. 1153 
Scottish Midland. . 80 
South Easte 77 
Eastern of Fra 
East Indian ............ 100 
Geelong and Melbourne .... _— 
Grand Trunk of Canada..... 37h 
Great Indian Peninsular ... 97) 
Great Western of Canada ... lik 
Paris and Lyons ............ +63 
Mines— 
AwstraliaR. ....cccccccccccess —_— 
Krazilian Imperial.... -— 
Ditto St. John del Rey. _— 
Cobre Copper.........+. as 
Khymney Lron,........ -— 





Baxxs— 















Australasian ..... eveee 

British North American. 

SE ssnaevennesnonesocn 

Colonial .......-..+5. | 
Commercial of London .. —_— 
Engl. Scotsh.& Australian 16 
LONGOR ...0cccccescccececcesces -—- 
London and County ....... . 29) 
London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia 21, 
London Joint Stock..... -! 30 
London and Westminster . 504 
National Bank .......... -— 


National Provincial 
New South Wales.. 


















Oriental ....+++ | 
Ottom sovensee | 
Provincial of Ireland, 
South Australia...... _ 
Union of Australia. 47) 
Union of London., ° 265 
Umlty.cccccccccccsccscscsvceces 21 
Docxs— | 
East and West India ........... 120 
London .... ° 66, 
St. Katherine . i — 
Vieterta ccccccccecccsescccccece _ 
MisceELLaNrous— 
Australian Agricultural........ 29) 
British American Land... —_ 
in 
1) 
lol 


London Discount .. oeeces 
National Discount..........+.++ 3, 


Peninsular and Oriental Steam. —_— 
Koya! Mail Steam — 
South Australian ... 36 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 


on Wednesday the 28th 





Notes issued 





Proprietors’ Capital | 






ROst ..cccccccccces 
Public Deposits* 
Other Deposits ..........05+ 


Severn Daysand other Bills . 


£41 ,464,454 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-banks, Commissioners of National Debt, and Div, Acct, 


BULLION Per oz 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard, £3.17 9 
Mexican Dollars 
Silver iu Bars, Standard 





GRAIN, Mark 





& 6. a 28 

Wheat,R. 0. 40to45 Fine i5tods 

Fine ...... 45—47 Forcig 

Red, New. 37 —40 y 

PIME wn eens 41—4i | Rye .....00- 

White Old 43—47 Barley...... 

re i7 — 50 Malting .. 

New ...... 38—4i Malt, Ord... 56—63 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. 














Is. 104, 64. 
5 66 4 
7 5 

FLOUR. | 

Town made ..,........per sack 43s. to 46s. | 
BeCONS ...ccccccccccsesesssess 338 — 37 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship 30 — 32 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 29 — 31 
American .. -per barrel — 27 

Camadiam .......e.eceeceee 26 — 27 | 





Bread, 5\d. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT, 


Beans, Ticks 36— 40 


day of September 1859. 


Government Debt......0++ 
Other Securities... 
Gold Coin and Ball ° . , 
Silver Bullion... ...cecceeeeee - 


£11,015, 10¢ 
3 9, 90% 





£31 391,220 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


Government Securities(inclu 
ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £11,220,018 








Other Securities. ........+ eves 19,434,507 
Wetes..ccccccsecece +» 10,185,060 
Gold and Silver Coin .......4+ 624,890 

£41, 464,454 


METALS. Per ton. 
Copper, Brit. Cakes £107 10 © ., £0 © 
Tron, Welsh Bars.... 615 0... 

il, British Pig .., 2310 0,, 2 
Steel, Swedish Keg.. 15 10 © ., 





o-~ 
oce 
ecoeo 


Lane, Sept. 30. 


Indian Corn 










) 
White .... 35—37 
Blue...... O— 0 Fine .... 





Potato.... 2 


Harrow... 43—48 Fine... 


SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 





Wheat .... 434. 2¢, | Rye 24, 

Marley .... 33 10 | Bean 9 

Oats ...... 23 7 + Peas - 
PROVISIONS. 


Butter—Best Fresh, lds. Od. doz. 
Carlow, 5/. 10s. to 5/. 13s. per ewt. 
Bacon, Lrish 
Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 
Derby, pale . 
Hams, Yo 86 
Eggs, French, per 120, 6s. Gd. to 8s. Od, 









BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 














Newoatre ano Leapenmat..* CATILE MARKET.” Heap oy CarrvLe at rus 
s. a. sd a. d. s. d. sd. | CATTLE- MARKET. 
Beef... 3 Oto3 8tod O 4 Oto4 6to4l0 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 3 6—40—4 4 44—410—5 4) RBeasts.. 5,510 .. 14 
Veal... 3 O—3 8-40. 40—4 6—410 Sheep.,22,150 
Pork... 3 6—4 0—4 8 44—-4 6—410) Calves... 110 .. 
Lamb. 0 0—-0 O—0 0 .... © O—0 O—0 O| Pigs... 410 ..... 
* To sink the offal, per 5 Ib. 
HOPS WOOL. 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 63s. to 76s Down Tege ......««+. peritb. 19d. to 20¢. 
Mid and East Kentditto 9 — 140 Half-bred Wethers ......+.++. 6=— 
Sussex ditto....s.cceeee . Ss o— 67 Leicester Fleeces ... —- 
Farnham ditto o— 0 Combing Skins —- 





SMITHFIFID. 


Hay, Good ..... +» 70s. to 75s 
Inferior - 0 — 6 
New. o— 

Clover ....... 9” — 10 

Wheat Straw 





GROCERIES | 


Tea, Souchong, fine, per}b. 2s. 3d. to 2s. td 
Congou, fine ......s0+6. 2 it —2 6 
Pekoe, flowery ......... —5 0 


0 
In bond— Duty Is. 5¢. per Ib 
Coffee fine (in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s. 0d 
Good Ordinary ........ 53s. Od. to 56s. Od.) 
Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 68s. 0d. to 87-. 6a 
Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina., 208. 0d. to 25s. 6d 
Sugar, Muscovado,averag 265. Bid. 
WestindiaMolasses.... l2s. 6d. to i7s. Od.) 
POTATOES. 
Kent and Essex Regents..ton, 85+. to 11M. 








” WB. csrevess 65 — 65 
York Regents........+++ so —1l0 
Beetch 45 secesreceesseeere 99 - 21 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 





Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 





Wuirecnaret. Cumprrtany 


72%, CO GAS. ceveceecees SOs. to 88s 
o-— 72 c— 74 

o— 0 o— 4 
90 — 105 8 — 105 
2 6=— 3i 30 — 3 





Jamaica Rum.... per gal. 4s. 6¢.to 5s. 6d, 
Ss 9 0 


Brandy, Best Brands ..... 


Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 39 © 
Guano, Peruvian. per ton ,250 
Tallow P. Y.C...percwt.59 6 — 0 
TOWMD «oc ceeeeeee 9 6 — @ ft 

Rape Oil, English refined 35 
Brown... .++++ ++ 36 
Linseed Oi! 






a0e-60 0 

oe 45 0 — 4 0 

e, perton.190 0 --!95 ¢ 

Coals Hetton........ ocoe OO 8S 
TEOS .cecec-seeeeee 0 Om OO 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





[October 1, 1859, 





> 
ROFESSOR TYNDALL, Ph.D., 
F.R.S., will commence a course of THIRTY- SIX 
LECTURES on PHYSICS, at the Government School of 
Mines, Jermyn Street, on ne the 3d Ocroner, at 2 
p.m. "Fee for the course, ll. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


r ov > 
COURSE of SIX LECTURES on 
SOCIAL SCIENCE, as a branch of School Instruction, 
especially addressed to ‘Teachers, will be delivered in the 
Lecture Theatre, South Kensington, by Wiiiiam Excis, on 
TveEspay Eveninas, the llth, 18th, and 25th Ocrowrn ; Ist, 
8th, and 15th Novemeer, 1859, at eight o'clock. 
Tickets will be issued at 5s. each, for the Course; or 1s. 
each Lecture, at South Kensington. 
By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 


R. JOHN BENNETT’S LECTURES 
ON A WATCH. 

Mr. John Bennett, F.R.A.S., Member of the National 
Academy of Paris, will LECTURE oa a WATCH, Wuar vo 
Make anv How ro Make Ir. 

Oct. Ist, Royal Arsenal, | Noy. 3d, Whittington Club. 
Woolwich. » 8th, Bath. 












Se Dee. Ist, Crosby Hall. 
26th, South mani. » loth, Devizes 
Nov. 2d, Faversham. 

The Lecture will be illustrated by a great varicty of 
Models and Diagrams, and Specimens of Clocks and Watches. 
— can be had at the Watch Manufactory, 65, Cheap 

de. 


» 3d, Chelsea Athenwum. » Oth, — ATUL. 
» 4th, Guildford. » llth, Chelsea Young 
» llth, Slough. ‘ M sc hristian As- 
» Mth, Church School 
masters’ Association | » » ‘ 
» 18th, Southgate. | ,, I7th, Rasingtoke. 
» 25th, wd Barnabas | 23d, Acton. 
| 
| 





OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF MINES 


and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the ARTS. 


Dwwector. 
SIR RODERICK IMPEY MURCHISON, D.C.L 
M.A., P.R.S., &e. 





During the Session 1854 
the 3d Ocrosex, the follo 
and PRACTICAL DEMON 






»-'60, which will wens on 
COURSES of LECTURES 
RATIONS will be ant 








1, CH YMISTRY. By A. W. Hormann, LL.D., P.R.S. &e. 
2. METALLURGY. By Joun Percy, M.D., F.R.S. 

3. NATURAL HISTORY. By T. H. Huxtey, PRLS. 

4 MINERALOGY. ) By Wanincron W. Suaru, M.A., 
5. MINING. F.R.S. 

6. GEOLOGY. By A. C. Ramsay, F.R.S. 

7. a. MECHANICS. By Rosear Wittis,M.A., 
8. PHYSICS. By J. Tynpact, Ph.D., F_R.S. 
INSTRUCTION IN MECHANICAL DRAWING By 


Mr. Binns. 





The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labo 
ratories) is 3. in one swn, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 20/. 

Pupils are received inthe Royal College of Chymistry (the 
laboratory of the School), under the direction of Dr, Hor- 
MANN, ata fee of 10/. for the term of three months. The same 
fee is charged in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the 
direction of Dr. Percy. Tickets to separ Courses of 
Lectures are issued at 1/., Is. 10s., and 2/. each. Officers 
in the Queen's service, her Majesty's Consuls, acting 
mining agents and managers, may obtain tickets at reduced 
charges. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the Lectures at re- 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted two 
Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 

For a prospectus and information, apply at the Museum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
’ , 

ALE OF PHOTOGRAPHS TAKEN 
FOR GOVERNMENT INSTITUTIONS. To enable 
the public to derive full advantage from the Photographic 
Negatives made officially for the Science and Art Depart 
ment, from objects in public and other collections, British 
and Foreign, the Committee of Council on Educati 
caused an Oftice for the Sale of Photographic impressions to 
be established at the South Kensington Museum, which will 
opened on the 3d of October. Negatives made by order 
of the Trustees of the British Museum and other Govern- 

ment Institutions, will also be sold 

A detailed List of the objects photographe d is printed, 
price 2d. 















tions, &e., must be addressed to the Secretary, 
sington Museum, W. 
RENSON’S WATCH ES. 
“ Perfection and mechanism.'"’—Morning Post. 
GOLD.........+..4 to 100 Guineas. 
SILVER..........2 to 56 Guineas. 
Send two stamps for Benson's Itivsrrarep Wartcu 
Pamruter., Watches sent to all partsof the World, free per 





post. 
33 and 34, LUDGATE HILL, London, E.C. roetnaarve. 


AILEY’S PATENT INSTANTA- 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 
Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages , adding but little 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave. 
“The water is heatedin a twinkling.”’—Spectator, June 
18, 1859. 
To be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy 
repositories. 


HE TALKING CHANDELIER,— 
HUGHES'S PAT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 

CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediately 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 

ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas- fitters in town and country. 


» 
I ANDSOME BRASS and IRON BED- 

ADS.—HEAL and SON’S Show Rooms contain 
a large assortment of Brass Bedsteads, suitable both for 
Home use and for Tropical Climates; handsome Iron Bed 
steads with Brass Mountings and clegantly Japanned ; Plain 
Iron Bedsteads for Servants; every description of Wood 
Bedstead that is manufactured, in Mahogany, Birch, Walnut 
Tree woods, Polished Deal and Japanned, all fitted with 
Bedding and Furniture complete, as well as every descrip 
tion of Bedroom Furniture. 


EAL and SON’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing designs and prices of 100 
BEDSTEADS, as well as of 150 different articles of RED 
ROOM FURNITURE, sent free by post. Herat and Son, 
Bedstead, Bedding, and Bedroom Furniture Manufacturers 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W. 




























NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE 

4 COMPANY. 

64, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH ; 67, 
STREET, DUBLIN. 


SACKVILLE 





Incorporated by Royal Charter and Act of Parliament. 
1809 


New Assurances during the past year ....... £377,425 0 0 

Yielding in New Premiums ......... ee 12,565 18 8 

Profit realized since the last septenr 50 
vestigation ........++ ee eeeeeeeceseseeseese 

Bonus declared of 1 nt per annum on every policy 
opened prior to Dece mber 3st 1858 

Fire Premiums received in 1858.......+.. eee 


LONDON BOARD. 


Sir Perer Lavcnie, Alderman, Chairman. 
Joun I. Grenniz, Esq., Deputy-Chairman. 











£31,345 16 5 


William a Esq. |b as hibald Cockburn, Esq. 
John Connell, E — Northall Laurie, Esq. 
C. J. Knowles, = sy. QC. iP . T. Pearse, 





“4 
ALEXANDER Donte » Esq., L paket ot Place, Solicitor. 
Bankers—Union Bank of London. 
Prospectuses, Forms of Proposals, & uy be obtained at 
the Office, 4, NEW BANK BUILI iS, LOTHBURY 
LONDON, E.C. ROBERT STRACHAN, Secretary. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKIN 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, and Gawler Approved drafts negotiated 
and sent for collection. Every description of Banking busi- 
ness is conducted direct with Victoria, New South Wales, 
and also the other Australian Colonies, through the Com- 
pany’s Agents. Apply “ 54, Old Broad Street, London. 
Ec, VILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 








London, September 1, 18 9 


BP's HOMEOPATHIC ¢ ‘OCOA.— 
4 Produced, in 1839 

pathic Pat Rendered attractive to the s 
delicious aroma and grateful smoothness, it has become 
adopted by the public gencrally as a most desirable beverage 
for breakfast, luncheon, or supper It iss _ by the prin- 
cipal Grocers at Is. 6d. per tb., in Ib., Ib , anc Lith Packets 
Each Packet is labelled, “James Evrs, Homeopathic 
Chemist, London.” 


] YDROPATHY.—DOCTOR W. 

ALFRED JOHNSON, Author of “ BEDSIDE LET 
TERS ON HYDROPATHY,” and Son of Dr. Edward John 
son, of Great Maivern, England, has opened an Hydropathic 


specially for the use ¢ 












Establishment at Delgany, in the midst of the renowned 
\ 





and beautiful scenery of the County Wicklow, one mile and 
a half from the Delgany Station on the Dublin and Wicklow 
Railway; 15 from Dublin; and 10 from Kingstown, where 
the Steamers from Holyhead, &c., land their passengers 
The air is as bracing, the water as pure, and the scenery 
as beautiful, as at Malvern. Terms—2/. 2s. to 3/. 3s. per 


GLEN YFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


Aypb reonouncen sy HER MAJESTY'S LAUNDRESS ro Be 
THE FINEST STARCH SHE EVER USED. 
WHEN YOU ASK FOR 
GLENFIELD TATENT STARCH, 

STE THAT Y FT T. 
as inferior kinds are often substituted 

Seld by all Chandlers, Grocers, & 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London 


FN 


| ROWN AND POLSON’S PATENT 
CORN FLOUR, preferred to the best Arrow Root 
Delicious in Puddings, Custards, Blancmange, Cake, & 
and — suited to the delicacy of CHIL DRE N and 
INVALID 
The nel sti ates, 
kind known.’ 
Trade Mark and Recipes, on cach Packets 4, 8, and l6oz. 
Obtain it where inferior articles are not substituted. from 
family grocers, chemists, confectioners, and corn-dealers. 
Paisley ; Dublin; 77,1, Market Strect, Manchester; and 25 
Ironmonger Lance, London 








TRADE MARK. 


“This is superior to any thing of the 


q URNITU RE Ww here to Buy, What to 
Buy, How to De. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Engravings (gratis), and post 
free, of P. and S. Beyres, City Furniture Warehouses, 91, 
93, and 95, City Road. Country Orders delivered free to any 
part of the kingdom, and exchanged if not approved. In 
spection invi Note the 15/. Rosewood or Walnut Draw 
ing Room Suits covered in Velvet. Brussels Carpets, 2s. 34d. 
per yard. 














DINNEFORD'S 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and Ge neral Age ntsfor the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire 











RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT 

. Dh ta Pa " ro 
Wy HITE’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 
is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting po ver is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with so 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected and may 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be he 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwardea by post,oa 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the hips, be- 

ing sent to the Manufacturer, 

MR. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 
A Single Truss, 16s., 21s., 26s. 6d., and 31s. 6d. 
A Double Truss, 31s. 6¢.. vd 52s. 6d. ; postas 
An Umbilical T , 42s. and 6d. ; 

















posiage 


' 


his proposed Suretice. 


| 
Post-office orders to be made payable toJOHN WHITE, | 


Post-office, Piccadilly 


EK}: ASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
4 &. for VARTCOSE YRINS, a all cases of WEAK 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &. Tacy 
are porous, light in textare, and inexpensive, and are drawn 
on like an ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. eac h 
Postage 6d. 


JOHN WHITE MANUFACTURER, 228, PICCADILLY, 





es 
Cocoa, 
TEA, SUGAR, and TOBACCO. 


Department of the Comptroller for Vic tualling 
and Transport Serv ~ — Somerset House 
h’ September, 1899" 

The Commissioners for Executing yoo Office of Lord H High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do Hereby Give Notiee that on Taurspay, the 6th of 
Ocropra next, at Half-past One o’clock, they will be ready 
to treat with such oes us may be willing to Contract for 
supplying and deliver into her Majesty's Victualling 
Stores at DEPTFORD, the undermentioned Articles, viz... 


(KONTBACTS FOR OATS, 





' When to be delivered. 
One Half in Two Weeks, and the 


Quarter 
es ‘see remainder in Two Weeks after- 


OATS... | wards, or earlier if pre ferred 
by the party tendering. 
Tons 
COCOA...... 150 Half of cach in Three Weeks 
hs and the remainder in Three 
TRA, .cvcce 100,000 } Weeks afterwards, or earlicr 
Tons.| if preferred by the party ter. 
SUGAR ..... 300, dering. 
TOBACCO .. 50 
Tenders? be made for the whole or any portion of thy 
Articles. 


Their Lordships reserve to themselves the power, whey 
the Tenders are opened, of contracting either for the whole 
or for such part thereof only as they may deem fit, or for 
greater quantity, or of not contracting for any, and als 
unlimite d power of selection. 

a, Sugar, and Tobacco to be exempted fr 
the Customs’ Duties, and Parties tendering are to state 
where they are respectively lying 

Samples of the Oats (not less than Two Quarts), of the 
Cocoa (not less than Two Pounds), and of the Tea lene 
than Two Pounds from the Bonded Warehouse), must be 
produced by the I 

Each Tender fer Sugar must specify the mark and landing 
number of each Cask or Package, the Ship in which im- 
ported, and the Country or Place of its growth or produce 
and an average Sample (not less than 2lbs. for each import 
mark) must be produced by the Parties tendering, cud not 
an average of ferent marks or several imports; and any 
parcel that i id not to be of the same mark or average 
quality as the samples tendered and accepted, will be re- 
jected by the Officers. 

Fach Tender for Tobacco must specify the several Trade 
Marks and Numbers, and the Countries or Places of its 
growth or produce, anda fresh drawn Dock Sample of each 
Cask or Package must be produced by the Parties tendering, 
and any Cask or Package that is found not to be of the same 
mark, number, or quality as the sample tendered and a 
cept 4, will be rejected by the Officers 

The Samples produce d by Persons whose Tenders are not 
re requested to be taken away by them ihawe- 
ts have been decided 








an 







































Y ived unless made oa the Printed 
Form provided for the purpose, and which may be obtained 
on application at the said Office, or to the Officer conducting 
the Packet Service at Liverpool, or to the Collector of 
Customs at Bristol 

Perticuls tention is called tothe recent modifications of 
er Cenditions « 1 Contracts, which may be seen at the 
said Office, and Liverpool and Bristol. 

* » Tender will be received after Half-past One o'clock on 
the day ‘at Treaty ; and it will not be required th: at the r arty 
or an Age ent on his behalf, should attend the 
Office on the day of Contract, as the result of the offer re- 
ecived from each Person will be communicated to him and 
n writing. 

Every Tender must be addressed the Secretary of th id 
miralty,and bear in the left-hand corner the w 

,” and must also be de live red at 





















Somerset Hous« 


ALE of HARNESS, SERGE CL 

TINGS, FILES, CANVASS, WOOL, LEAD ASHES, 
AG PEWTER, and ANTIMONY METAL, TIN, LLON, 
woob, WHE , and OLD STORES. By order of the 
Secretary of te for War. To be Sold by Public Auction, 
at the Royal Arsenal, Woolwich, on Monpay, the dd of 
Ocrosner, 18 Eleven o'clock in the forenoon precisely, 
the following s—Harness, Serge Cuttings, Wool, Files, 
Canvass, Metal, Lead Ashes, Slag Pewter, Lead, and Anti- 
mony; Miscellaneous Stores, Iron Wheels, Wood, &c. May 
be viewed from Ten to One o'clock, and from Two to Five 
o'clock, on the three working days previous to the Sale, and 
Catalogues obtained at the War Office, Pall Mall, at the 
Tower, and Re »yal Arse nal, Woolwich 


J{SSENCE. of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 


—This is the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
er known only to H. Barepensaca. It is 
strongly rec nded for use in warm climates, on account 
of its refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. } pint, 
8s. pint Briedenbach’s Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s. 
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DR. DE JONGH’'S 
Knight of the Order of Leopold of Relginn 
~ , > rar r) 

IGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL, 
4 Administered with the greatest success in cases of 

CONSUMPTION, GENERAL DEBILITY, RHEUMATISM, 
INFANTILG WASTING, AND ALL THE DISORDERS OF CHILDREN 

AKISING TROM DEFECTIVE NUTRITION, 

is the most efficacious, the most palatable, and, from its ra- 
pid curative effects, unquestionably the most economical of 
all kinds Its immeasurable therapeutic superiority over 
every other variety is attested by innumerable spontaneous 
testimonials from P hysicians and Surgeons of European re- 
putation 





Opinion of EDWIN LANKESTER, Esq., M.D., P.R.S., 
Lecturer on the Practice of Physic at St. George's Me 
School, Superintendent of the Food Collection at 
South Kensington Museum, &. & ‘ 
* L believe that the purity and genuineness of this Ou 





j secure din its preparation by the personal attention of 80 


good a Chemist and intelligent a Physician as Dr. 
Jongh, who has also written the best medical treatise on 
the Oil with which Iam acquainted. Hence I should deem 
the Cod Liver Oi! sold under his guarantee to be preferable 
to any other kind as regards genuineness and medicinal 


efficacy 





at Half-pints, 2s 6¢.; Piats, 4 ley 








Sold onty in Is 








Quarts, 9s., capsuled, and labelled with Dr. pr Jonon’s stamap 
and signature, wirHour WHICH NONE Is Gexuine., IN sHF 
rrovinces by respectable Chemists. 
IN I ON BY HIS SOLE AGENTS, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, and Co. 77, STRAND, W-£ 
rron.—Strer iuously resist proposed Substit it 


OLNT- 


Hee" AY’S PILLS AND 





MENT.—Lirer and Stomach t t In 
y our large cities teem wit! 1 these distr g 
| di “rs re t ) display themselves in the sallowness f the 
complex ior bg ffensive breath, the flatulency idebinty 
always accompanying diseases of the liver and st J 
r eating, the food ferments, and instead of nou ing 
t body only forms foul gases, which render the blood im- 








pure and throws mind and body out of order yloway's 
Pilis and Ointment soon remedy these disasters speedily 
liver and stomach ia order. They act as powerful 
itives, purge gently, and at the same time regulate the 
gestion, and purify the secretions. Thus these reo dies 
not only remove the present malady, but cleanse the whole 


body. 




















see 
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IG. G. VOLPE continues to GIVE 
LESSONS in the ITALIAN LANGUAGE. Prospec 
tuses and Extraets from reviews of bis Tragedies (published 
by F. Tarm™,) and other works in prose, sent on application 
to Sig. Vours, 37, Weymouth Street, Portland Place, W. 
Schools attended. 
TILLIAM 8S. BURTON’S GENERAL 
FURNISHING ITRONMONGERY CATALOGUE 
may be had gratis, free by post. It contains upwards 
of 400 Illustrations of his iMimited Stock of Electro and 
Sheffield Plate, Nickel Silver and Britannia Metal Goods, 
Dish Covers, and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble 
Chimneypieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea 
Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table Cutlery. Baths 





and Toilet Ware, Turnery, Iron and Brass Bedsteads, Bed- | 


ing, Bedroom Furniture, &e., with Lists of Prices and 

7 of the Sixteen large Show Rooms, at 39, Oxford 

Street, W. ; 1, ls, 2, and 3, Newman Street; and 4, 5, and 6, 

Perry's Place, London.— Established 1820. 

A. NEW DISCOVERY IN TEETH.— 
Mr. HOWARD, SURGEON-DENTIST, 52, Fleet 


Street, has introduced an ENTIRELY NEW DESCRIP- 





TION of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, | 


wires, orligatures. They so perfectly resemble the natural 
teeth as not to be distinguished from the originals by the 
closest observer; they will never change colour or decay, 
and will be found superior to any teeth before used. This 
method does not require the extraction of roots, or any 
painful operation, and will support and preserve teeth that 
are loose, and is ranteed to restore articulation and mas 
zation. Decay teeth rendered sound and useful in mas 
tication. 52, Fleet Street.—At home from 10 till 5. 


. De" . - “ 
ERFECT FREEDOM from COUGHS 
is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS, 
To singers and public speakers they are invaluab’ ‘or clear 
ing and strengthening the voice. They have a pleasant taste 
Price 1s. lid., 2s. 9d., and Ils.per box. Sold by all Medi- 
cine vendors. 
HE NEW MORNING DRAUGHT,.— 
HOOPER’S SELTZER POWDERS make a mest 
agreeable, effervescing, tasteless aperient morning draught, 
and are acknowledged by every one who try them to be in- 
finitely superior in every respect to any Seidlitz Powders, 
effervescing more briskly, are quite tasteless, are painless in 
operation, and effective in result. Mixed as suggested in 
the directions, even children take them with a relish. Sold 
in 2s. 6d. boxes by Hoorer, Chemist, London Bridge ; also 
by Sancrn, 150, Oxford Street; and on order by all Drug- 
gists through the London wholesale houses. 












PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS EXHIBITION 1855. 

nai ah wa +‘ - 
pErcaLre, BINGLEY, AND 
co."8 NEW PATTERN and PENETRATING 
TOOTH. BRUSHES, Penetrating UaMeached Hair-Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth-brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 


effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are | 


sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe’s ceicbrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1308 and 131, Oxford Street. second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London 





Now reac 
E LA RUE 
PLAYING CARDS for the PRESENT SEASON. 
Classical, Antique, Alhambra, Floral, Tartan and 
Gold Backs in every variety; also Club House Cards, 
white and small patterns. 





ly, = % j 
and CO”S PATENT 


E LA RUE and CO.’S FINE ART | 


DRAWING PENCILS. Manufactured on a new 
principle ; firm in point, rich in colour, and easy of 
erasure. A good Pencil at a moderate Price. 


E LA RUE and CO.’S VEGETABLE 
PARCHMENT. A substitute for Vellum or 
Parchment at a much lower price, 
To be had of all Booksellers and Stationers. 


NEW MUSIC,—EUGENIE’S PARTING 
with the ARMY of ITALY, May, 1859 (with a 
French translation). The Poetry and Music by Mrs, 
Roseart Carrwricut (Composer of the popular “Break, 
break,” &c.), price 2s, 
C. Lonspa.e, Music Library, 26, Old Bond Street. 


OPULAR MUSIC OF THE OLDEN 
TIME. A Collection of Ancient Songs, Ballads, 
and Dance Tunes, illustrating the National Music of 
England; with Remarks and Anecdote, Preceded by 
Introductions to the various Reigns, and a short ac- 
count of the Minstrels, by W. Cuarrett, F.S.A, The 
Airs harmonized by G. A, Macrarren. In 2 vols, imp, 
8vo. 2/. 8s. 

“ The main body of the book consists of a mass of 
erudition, no less copious than well digested.”—Quar- 
terly Review (July). 

Cramer, Beane, and Cuappecn, 201, Regent Street. 


Just published, price 2s. 6d, cloth extra. 
HE SEA-SIDE AND AQUARIUM ; 
or, Anecdote and Gossip on Marine Zoology. By 
Jonux Harrer. With numerous Illustrations. 

“ Mr. Harper’s book is written in so genial a spirit, 
and contains so much new matter, that every one in- 
terested in researches at the sea-side and in keeping a 
marine aquarium, should add it to their library.”— 
Athenaeum. 

London : 
burgh: W. 
D* PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH 

WORKS :— 8 
DE PORQUET’S Le TRESOR de PECOLIER 

FRANCAIS, for turning English into French at 

Sight. 3s. 6d. 

FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complement du Tre- 
sor). ds. Gd. 

PARISIAN GRAMMAR, 3s, 6d. 

CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the 








W. Kenr and Co, Paternoster Row; Edin- 
P. Nowo, and all Booksellers, 


Parisian Grammar. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s, 6d. 
bound, 
SECRETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6. 
HISTOIRE @ ANGLETERRE, 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 
3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French 
Reading-Look.) 3s. 64. 
London : Simexun, Marsmans, and Co, and may be 
had of the Author at his Scholastic Agency, 1, Tavi- 
stock Street, Covent Garden, 


13, Great Marlborough Street. 


HURST AND BLACKETT’S 


NEW WORKS. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. 


By the Author of *‘ John Halifax, Gentleman.” 

“* In‘ A Life for a Life’ the Author is fortunate in a 
good subject, and has produced a work of strong 
elfect.”"— A ‘henaum, _ 


REALITIES OF PARIS LIFE. 


By the Author of ** Flemish Interiors.” 3 vols. 

“This is a good addition to Paris books, and im- 
portant as affording true and sober pictures of the 
Paris poor.”— Atheneum, 


WAIT AND HOPE. 


By Joux Epmuuxp Reape. 3 vols. 


RAISED TO THE PEERAGE. 


By Mrs. Ocravivs Owex. 3 vols. 

* There is a force of description and a facility of in- 
vention throughout this remarkable tale which will 
place it in the highest ranks amongst the romances of 
the day. The interest never flags.” 


ALMOST A HEROINE. 
By the Author of ** Charles Auchester.” 3 vols. 
* This novel is the work of a scholar and an artist. 
It is the Author’s best. Nothing can be more vigor- 
ous than the sketch of Arnold Major, nothing more 
delicately true than the delineation of Horatia Stand- 
ish.”"—Herald. 


Also, on Friday next, in 3 vols, 


THE QUEEN OF HEARTS. 


By Wirxre Coiurms, 


GUIDE to the QUADRUPEDS and 
{4 REPTILES of EUROPE, with Descriptions of 


all the Species. By Lord Ciermonr., Post 8vo. 7s, 
cloth, 


Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 


—Chronicle, 


This day is published, feap 
MHE NATURAL 
EUROPEAN SEAS. By the late Professor Ep- 
warp Fores, F.R.S., &c. Edited and continued by 
Roserr Gopwtx-Avsren, F.R.S. . 
Joun Van Voorsr, 1, Paternoster Row. 





On the Ist October will be published in crown Sve, _ 


price 7s. 6d. 

EW EXEGESIS of SHAKESPEARE, 
A Interpretation of his Principal Characters and 
Plays on the Principle of Races. 
Edinburgh: Apam and Cuartes Brack. 


a This day. feap. 8vo. 6s. 
| ISTORY of the WAR in HUNGARY 
in 1848 and 1849. By Orro Wenxsreny. Ori- 
ginally published in “‘ Frazer’s Magazine,” and now 
carefully revised, 
London: Joun W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 
| ULL’S LIBRARY for WORKS of 
HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, TRAVEL, RE- 
LIGION, POETRY, Xe, 
Subscription, One Guiyea A Year and upwards. 
The aim of this Library is to supply good Standard 
Literature in place of the mere light publications 
ordinarily supplied by Circulating Libraries. *ro- 
spectuses sent post free on application; also a list of 
SURPLUS BOOKS, now offered for sale at greatly 
reduced prices. “ 
Buu's Liprary, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 





BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY.—NEW VOLUME, 
Price ls. boards, 
gone FERNS. By Tuomas Moore, 
> F.L.S. With numerous Engravings by W. 8. 
Coleman, illustrating every British Fern, 
This Fern Book is especially popular in its treat- 


| ment, all unnecessary technicalities having been care- 





fully avoided, and their place occupied by plain and 
easily understood descriptions, 

Uniform in size and price with the above :— 
OUR WOODLANDS, HEATHS, and HEDGES, 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE COUNTRY, 
COMMON OBJECTS OF THE SEA-SHORE. 


London: Rovrience, Warne, and Rovriepur, 
Farringdon Street. 


Preparing for publication, The 
« hye ee NEWS” ALMANACK 
J for 1860. Demy 8vo. price One Penny. 


To Advertisers.—Guaranteed Circulation, 3000. A 








limited number of Advertisements will be received 

{sa 

A Whole Page (large Demy 8vo.),... 1 100 

Half Page " . O160 

Quarter Page 0 86 

3 Lines or under,........ ° coscsees O 96 

Per Line beyond, .......+.eees006 ee F 

jack Page (Coloured Wrapper)....... 3 30 
Wood-cut Ilustrations can be supplied on very 


upplications for space are re- 


Early 


moderate terms. 


quested, Announcements of an offensive character 
rigidly excluded. 

As the “CHATHAM NEWS” circulates among 
every class of persons—from the wealthiest down to al- 
most the very poorest- magistrates, clergy of all de- 


nominations, gentry, officers of the Army and Navy, 
professional men, tradesmen, non-commissioned 
officers and soldiers, working people of all kinds—s« 
it may be expected that the *CHATHAM NEWS 
ALMANACK, to be used for a whole year, ll enjoy 
a patronage of a similar diversified character, in all the 
Towns. Advertisers will judge for 







themselves of 
the advantages of an announcement in such a work. 

Printed by the Proprietors, Joserm CLavron and 
Henry Foster, at the * Chatham News ” Office, 58, 
High Street, Chatham, 





p. &vo, 5s, 
HISTORY of the) 


qe 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


This day is published, in Two Volumes 8vo. price 18s, 
DR. JOHN THOMSON’S 


LIFE OF DR. CULLEN. 
Completed by 
Dr. Wiiiiam Tuomson and Dr. Crater, 
With a Biographical Notice of the Author. 
Witu1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 





THE GREAT TRIBULATION 
COMING ON THE EARTH. 


By Rev. Dr. Cummrve, 
Author of “Apocalyptic Sketches,” &c. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Ricnarp Bentiey, New Burlington Street. 


--‘-ERIN-GO-BRAGH; 
OR, IRISH LIFE PICTURES. 


By W. H. Maxwett, Author of “ Stories of Waterloo.” 
2 vols. post 8vo. with Portrait, 21s. 
Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 


SHAKSPEARE PAPERS ; 
OR, PICTURES GRAVE AND GAY. 


By the late Dr. Maorxy, 
Small 8vo. 68. 
Ricnanp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 











CHEAP EDITION. 
THE BYE-LANES AND DOWNS OF 

ENGLAND. 

WITH TURF SCENES AND CHARACTERS, 
By SyLvanvs. 

Small 8vo. with Port rait of Lord George Bentinck, 

2s. 6d. 
Ricuarp Bexriey, New Burlington Street. 


JAMES'’S NAVAL HISTORY OF 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


Vol. VI. completing the popular Edition of this 
Standard Work, crown 8vo. with an Illustration, 5s, 





Ricuarp Benriey, New Burlington Street. 





‘HE THIRD EDITION of “ PEAKS, 


PASSES, and GLACIERS,” will be ready ina 
few days. 

*.* To this Edition will be added an Abstract of the 
new Chamounix Regulations as to Guides, which have 
been made in consequence of a Memorial to the Sar- 
dinian Minister from the Committee of the Alpine 
Club. 
London: 

NEW WORK BY THE REY. W. ROSS, B.A, 

Just published, in feap. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
pA PERS ON TEACHING, 
AND ON KINDRED SUBJECTS. 

1. Physical Education; 2. | Children ; 
Intellectual Education; 3, 
Catechetical Method, or the 


Lonoman, Green, Lonomay, and Roperts. 









Educa f 
Art of Questioning; 4 | Sketch of the Life of Ja- 
Teaching and Examining a |cotot ; 10. The Training 
Class; 5. Stray Leaves from | System ; 11. Moral Train- 


a Teacher's Note-Book; |ing; 12. Public Schools in 

6. Thoroughness ; 7. On | France. 

Acquiring a Knowledge of | 

By the Rev. Writ1aM Ross, B.A., 

Author of an “ Elementary Etymological Manual of 
the English Language,” and ** The Teacher's Mae 
nual of Method ; ” Curate of Alderney ; and formerly 
Inspector of Church Schools in Manchester. 

London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Rovers, 

THE REV, H. MUSGRAVE WILKINS’S NEW 
GREEK DELECTUS. 
Just published, in 12mo, price 4s. cloth, 

A PROGRESSIVE GREEK DELECTUS, 
re By the Rev. H. Musorave Witkiys, M.A., 
Fellow of Merton College, Oxford ; Author of ** Notes 
for Latin Lyrics,” in use in Harrow, Westminster, and 
Rugby Schools. 

HE plan of this work, 
suggested by the Rev. 

Dr. Temple, Head Master of 

Rugby School, and since ap 

proved by many of the first 

scholastic authorities, is to 
illustrate every stage of 

Bishop Wordsworth's Greek 

Accidence on the principle 

that a delectus should be a 

grammar teaching by 











is made to Wordsworth’s Ac- 
cidence and Syntax, theseope 
and practical bearing of 
which are thus inculcated on 
the pupil's mind as he pro- 
ceeds Idiomatic construe- 
tions only are explained in 
the notes, ordinary words 
and phrases being given ina 
Lexicon appended, in which 
it has been aimed to present 
ample. Accordingly, in lieu! all the additional informa- 
of the exegetical notes, too} tion which the youthful stu- 
commonly construing and | dent of Greek can require, so 
parsing for the pupil in simi | as to make this delectus com- 
lar works, constant reference | plete in itse if. 

London: Loxemax, Green, Lonomay, and Roperts, 












* Now ready, Volume I, post 8vo. cloth, 10s. i. 
ANDBOOK of the GEOGRAPHY and 
STATISTICS of the CHURCH. By J.E.T. 

from the German by Jonn 


Wiitsen. Translated 
the Rev. F, D. 


Lerrcn, Esq., with a Preface by 
Maurice, M.A, To be completed in 2 vols. 
London ; Bosworrn and Harnison, 215, Regent 
Street. 
A NEW BOY'S BOOK, 
In feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth «¢ xtra, 
ALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and 
EXPLOITS of TWO SCHOOLBOYS, B 
the Rev, J. C. Arxrysox, Incumbent of Danby. Wit 
Illustrations by Harrison Weir. : 
This very attractive Volume is written in the genial, 
good-humoured spirit of ** Tom Brown's School Vays,” 
and the publishers anticipate that it will prove to be 
the most popular Boy’s Book of the Coming Season. 
It gives the adventure of Bow and Jack during their 
Holidays, and abounds in graphic sketches of Natural 
History—Birds’ Nesting—Cricket— Football, and every 
variety of subject calculated to interest the mind of 


oye. 
Lond on: Rovrrener, Wanye, and RovrLeper, 
Farringdon Street. 
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ESTMINSTER REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES. 
No, XXXII. Ocroner, 1859. 
CONTENTS : 

. Militia Forces. 

Rousseau: his Life and Writings. 

Spiritual Freedom. 
odern Poets and Poetry of Italy. 

e Physical Geography of the Atlantic Ocean. 

. Garibaldi and the Italian Volunteers. 

Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 

Bonapartism in Italy. 

Contemporary Literaturr:—l. Theology and Phi- 
losophy—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels— 
3. Science—4. History and Biography—). Belles 
Lettres. 

London : Joun Cuarman, 8, King William Street, 
Str 


NESE Ste = 





tacon’ PE ne Last Spring at 
This day is published, price 6s. the : ; : ird’s-Eve Vi 
- On the Life of Edmund Spen Bird’s-Eye View. 
TATIONAL REV IEW. No. XV Ill. ser. By Thomas Keightley, | Sword and Gown. By the 
CONTENTS ! Notes on the National Drama Author of “‘Guy Living 
a . anid . of Spain, By J. Chor- stone.” Part VIT. 
1. Ge - Canning. : : ses ley. Chapter IIT. con- | Bakers and Builders. By a 
2. The Teneriffe Astronomical Ex;edition, cluded.—Principles Grumbier. : 
3. Senior’s Journal in Turkey and Greece, Holmby House. By G. J. | Port Royal and the Port 
4. Royer Collard. Whyte Melville, Author of | Royalists. 
5. ‘Tennyson's Idylls. “Digby Grand.” Part X. | Picdmont and Italy in 1819 
6. The Navy ; its want of men. About the West Riding. | and 1859. 
7. Tudor Legislation : Mr. Froude and Mr. Amos, | The Volunteer at Solferino. 
8. The Poetry of the Old Testament. London : Joun W. » PARKI rn and Sox, West Stray vi, 
9. John Stuart Mill. — ~- - 
10, Books of the Quarter. EN T LEY’S MISCEL L AN 


CuHarMan and Wart, 193, Piccadilly. 


( 


No. | 

pester’ "QUARTERL Y REVIEW. | 
CONTENTS * ! 

France and Europe. 

Shaksperian Literature. 

Guizot and his Times. 

Surrey, 

Connexion of the Physical Sciences. 

Tennyson—The Idylls of the hing. 

Mommsen’s History of Rome, 

Alpine Travellers, 

The Court of Louis XV. 

. English Field Sports. 

Ricnarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 

Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty. 


NIVERSAL REVIEW for Ocroxen, 
price 2s. 6¢., CONTAINS: 
1. Rifled Arms. 


~ 
SE PAM west 











I 


London. 
Presser’s MAGAZINE for Ocroner, 
, 28. 6d., CONTAINS: 


A Tale o! 


LACKWOOD’S ‘MAGAZINE for 

Ocronenr 1859. No, DXXVIIL. Price 2s, 6d. 
CONTENTS : 

Discovery of the Victoria Nyanza Lake, the sup- 
posed Source of the Nile. From Captain J. 
Il, Speke’s Journal.—Part II. 

Horse-Dealing in Syria, 1854.—Part I. 

The Luck of Ladysmede.—Part VIII. 

Mountaineering.—The Alpine Club. 

The Sea-Side in the Papal States. 

Breton Bailads. 

The Legend of Barney O’Carrol. 

Sir William Hamilton. 


Wituram Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 





Rome.—A 





Price 2s. 6d. Conrents for Ocroner. LA 


CLXXIV, | 


1. A Glance at Passing Events. 

2. Slander and Sillery ; or, How a Paris Lion was | 
Hunted. By Ouida, Chapters I., I., and Lil. 

3. The Unknown Knight. By W alter Thornbur y. | 

4. The Brute World, a Mystery. By Monks hood. 

5. The Dean of Denham. | 

6. England and the English. 

7. The Story of Francesco Novello da Carrara. 
Part IV. 

8. The Novel in Germany. | 

9. E shibition of Fine Aris in Paris for 1859. H 

10. Social Lice in Berlin. 

1l. A Musician’s Note-Book. | 

12. Gurney; or, Two Fortunes. A Tale of the 
Times. By Dudley Costello, Chaps. XI. to 


XIIL. 
The November Number will contain the Opening 
Chapters of 
OVINGDEAN GRANGE: 
the South Downs. By W. Harrison 


\ins- 





2. Idealistic Novelists. worth, Esq. 

3. Literature of the Indian Rebellion. London: Ricwanp Bexrney, New y Burlington Street. | 
4. American Numismatics. } Sa aa a Siaeeaie | 
5. A Great Mistake. Part IT. rs rr 

6. Municipal Records. : ‘ (VOL BURN NE W WY M 0 N v HL ¥ 
7. Shelley! his Friends and Biograplhers. ) MAGAZIN E. Eilited by - Hartson Atvs- 


8. Growing our own Silk. 
London: Wu.11am H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall 
Street. ie ca 
YRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. 60, ror Ocroner, price 6s., CONTAINS: 








1, Unitarianism— Mr, Martineau. 
2. Tennent’s Account of Ceylon, 
3. Shelley. 

4. The Buddhist Pilgrims. 

5. Raindro 

6. Novels and Novelists. 

7. Financial Resources of India. 
8. Tennyson's Idylls of the King. 
9. Metternich. 

10. Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 


Paul's 
Sta- 


and Watrorp, 18, St. 
Marsnaty, and Co., 


London: Jackson 
Churchyard ; and Sivrxry, 
tioners’ Hall Court. 


NEW QUARTERLY REVIEW 


for Ocroper, No. XXXL., 
Price 2s, 6d., CONTAINS: 
Retrospect of the Literature of the Quarter—His- 
tory and Biography—Travels— Miscellaneous 
— Novels, &.—French Books. 
Reviews :— 
The Drama. 
Tennyson’s Idylls of the King. 
Notes of Musical Festivals. 
Second Administration of Lord Derby. 
London : Ropert Harpwicker, 192, Piccadilly, 
and all Booksellers. 


E ECTIC: 





| 





a Monthly Review and 


Miscellany, enlarged to Seven Sheets, price 
Is. 6d. 
Coysrents of Octoper number : 
. Abelard and Heloise. 
. Protestantism in Austria. 
. Drake’s Voyages Round the World. By J. 


Baldwin Brown. 
Sun Pictures. By Mary Howitt. 
The Moravians at Kinigsfeld. 
King Arthur and the Round Table. 
Count Cavour, 
The British Navy. 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 
London: Jupp and Grass, New Bridge Street and 
Gray's Inn Road. 








On the Ist of October, No. XVI., 
3s. 6d. 


os, . 
OURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
MEDICINE, Edited by Forses Wixsiow, M.D. 
D.C.L. Oxon. 
CONTENTS: 
Psychological Quarterly Retrospect. 
On the Distribution of Suicides in England and 
Wales. 
The Psychology of Kant. 
On Inflammatory Affections of the Brain 
Transitory Homicidal Mania: Where does Rea- 
son end, or Mania begin? 
The Asylums of Italy, France, and Germany. 
Law and Lunacy —Notes of Rece nt Cases. 
The Esthetics of Suicide. 


New Series, price | 


State of Lunacy in England. 

Hysteria in connexion with the Belfast Revival. 

The Select Committee on Lunatics. 

Medico-Legal Trial—Ruck r. Stilwell and Another. 
Joun Cuvrcuitt, New Burlington Street. 


| wontn, E 


| 
F 
| 





Conrents ror Ocroner. No, CCCCLXVI. 
1. The Channel Islands, 
2. Clarz a Lake’s Dream. By the Author of ‘ Ash- 


ley.” 
. William the 
Nathaniel. 


Prince of Orange. 


u 


Silent, By Sir 


: 
A) 
| 
| 


| 


if 


4. The Luckiest Dog Alive. By an Old Traveller. | 

5. Irish Minstrelsy. By Fitz-Herbert. Part the 
Second, } 

6. The Planter’s Daughter. Part II. By Mrs. 
Bushby. 

7. Shelley at Marlow. By W. Charles Kent. 

8. The Dreamer of Gloucester. 


9. 
10. 
ll. 


Possibilities. By Edward P. Rowsell. 

Queens of France of Spanish Origin, 

Imperial Policy of Fi . . 

CnarmMan and Hatt, » Piceadilly 

©,* Sold by all Bookeclier rs od Newsmen. 

On the Ist of October, No. XXIX. with Litho- 
graphic Plates, and Wood Engravings, price 4s. 
HE QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF 

MICROSCOPICAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
Epwrs L. ANKESTEE, M.D., F. x, F.L.S., and Groner 
Busx, F.R.C. . F.R.S., F.L.S. 

Joun Cuvi 





ew ‘btn gton Street. 





curt, N 


Qe ARTERLY 
o CCXIT. ADVERTISEMENTS for 


REVIE W. 


the 


forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Pub- | 


lisher’s by the 6th and BILLS for insertion by the Sth 
of October, 
50, Albem arle > Stree t, om September 20, 1859. 


( JOURNAL 





HAMBE Rs? “$" 


of POPULAR LITERATURE, SCIENCE, and 


ARTS. Part LXIX.--Serremper 1859. ConrEnts : 
Page | Page 
Memories of Melbourne . 145 | The Secret of the Shell. . 177 
The British Pompeii .... 148 | A Leaf from a Blue-Book 179 
The Guilty Thought. In Mrs. Williams .........+ 182 
18) 


| A Few Green Patriarchs 


Two Chapters. — Chap | 
151 | Reminiscences of Scot- 











Extracts from the Dia ry | tish Life and Character 186 
of a Youth out of Luck 155/ The Great Ship—In Full 
A Lost Place of Amuse- DOSS . ccc sccccccceces 188 
MEN 2... ce. eeeverveee 58 German Servants .....-. lol 
Poem—The Passage of Poetry and Miscellanea, 192 
the Red Sea........... 160 A Legend of Port Phillip 193 
An Apology for the Law 161 Gunpowder .......-+..++ 197 
My Scientific Misfortunes 163 | The Bohemians of Paris. 200 
Volunteer Artillery 166 Love-Letters of the Pif 
The Guilty Thoug ut. _- teenth Century .... 
Chap. IL... 168 Hats Off! ....... 
A Disrespr table Yr aper.. 172 The Month: Scie 
Jacques Fontaine .. . 74 s ; 
| Poem—Trodden out . . 176 Poem—Suspi sevesceeedld 


and R. Cuamnr rs, London and Edinburgh ; 
and all Booksellers. 


w. 





Price ls. 
|: WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 
4 Ocroser 1, 159. Contents: 
bitations—Life of Margaret Faller Ossoli. Part IT. 
—A Word to the Wise —Loss and Gain—A Poem—Ad- 


)NGLISH 





| ventures of Your own Correspondents in Search of So- 


litude. No. 11.—On the Best Means of Forming Local 
Sanitary Associations—Life in Turin—National As- 
sociation for the Promotion of Social Science—Notices 
of Books—Open Council—Passing Events. London: 


Published by the English Woman’s Journal Com- 
any, Limited, at their Office, lla, Princes Street, 
Cavendish Square (W.), and for the Company by 


Pirer, Srepuznson, and Srence, Paternoster Row. 


j and GENERA 
| NEW 


| 








| 
| will be rece 





THE FIRST NUMBER OF 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


Edited by Davip Masson, 
Will be published on November 1. 
Price One Suriuine. 
MacmiLian and Co., Cambridge, and 23, «eee 
Street, Covent Garden, London, w. 








On November 1. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD, 
A NEW STORY 
by the Author of ** Tom Brown's School Days,” 
will be commenced in ** MAcMILLAN’s MAGAzINe.” 
No. 1. Price One Shilling. 
Macmint.an and Co., Cambridge, and 23, ee 
Street, C ove nt G: urde n, London, Ww. 


0 Ce. E . 


A E K. 
II., Price One Shilling, is now ready. 
Brapeury and E VANS, iil, Bouverie Street, E. c. 
This day is published, price Is. No. XXIV. 


pleting the Work) of 
TT E V Ik GINIANS. By W. M, 
THACKERAY, and 


With Ilustrations on Steel 
Wood by the Author. Also, the Second Volume of 
the same, price 13s. cloth. 
Brapsury 


and Evans, ll, Bouverie Street. 
CHARLES ENOGRES hs HISTORY OF 
EN ND. 
pe 


L oudon : 


(com- 


day is publi a; price Is, Part 44 of 
“POP CL AR HISTORY of ENG- 
LAND. By Cuar.es Kxicur. 
Five Volumes of this — are published, 
orice Os, e: 
Brapsury and Evans, 





‘ih, Bouverie Street. 


Thi s day i is pul blishe ed, price 2s. 6d. Part LX, of 
pe ENGLISH ‘CYCLOPADIA | OF 
ARTS and SCIENCES. Being the Fourth Divi- 
sion of the ENGLISH CYCLOP_ZDIA, conducted by 
Cnaries Ante, 
I, and IT. are now ready, 
Brapuery and Evans, ll, 


price 12s. e wh. 

Bouverie Street. 
TOTICE.—The NEW TALE by 
A the AUTHOR OF UNCLE TOM'S CABIN 
Is READY Ys DAY, at all Booksellers in Town and 
Country, in one volume, post 8vo, cloth, with 13 Ilus- 
trations on Steel, by Phiz, price 7s. 6d.; or the Popu- 
lar Editions, in crown 8vo, without plates, price 2s. Gd, 

_ Sane s Low, Son and c 0. 47, Ludgate Hill. 


‘E bIT 1ON OF MR. CHARLES 

DICKENS'S WORKS 
is day is published, price 6s, post 
—_ , and with Vignette Title-page, Vol. XXII. of 


TORKS of MR. CHARLES DICKENS. 
Containing his Christmas Stories, and com- 
pleting the Work. 
Brapuvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street ; 
Cuarman and Haut, 193, Piccadiily. 


) 
ols, 


London: 





“LIBR ARY 


th 8vo. bound in 


and 





a order of the Lords ¢ ‘ommissioners of re 
Admiralty. 
Now ready. price 2s. 6d. 
i NAUTICAL ALMANAC 
ASTRONOMICAL EPHEMERIs, for 


1863. 


and 


the Year 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ‘ 
i *ublis het to the. Admit alty. 


7V ERY BODY'S 

J of NEWS, LITERATURE, 
L INFORMATION. 

ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY PERIODICAL, 

The Second number will be ready on Wednesday 
October 5, 1859. 

The principal features of EVERYBODY'S JOUR- 
NAL will be—a carefully prepared Compendium of the 
News of the Week, intended to serve as a Register of 
Current History and a Companion to the Newspapers ; 
Serial Romances, by eminent writers ; Digests of note- 
worthy Books; Essays on Men and Things; Inde- 
pendent Art-Criticisms; Literary Papers; Short 
Novellettes ; Poetry ; Popular Expositions of Sciences, 
&e. 

Among the authors 4 ‘ot « Mayne 
Reid, Albany Fonblanque, jun.,G. A. Sala, Dr, Doran, 
Dudley C ostello, Hain Friswell, “the Brothers Brough, 
Samuel Lover, the Howitts, Edmund Yates, Mark 
Antony Lower, Frederick Greenwood, Suthe rland Fd- 
wards, Lascelles Wraxall, Davenport Adams, Johu 
Mills, Gerald Massey, W. Cc. Bennett, Charles Smith 
Cheltnam, Miss Power, Miss Pardoe, Miss Costello, 
Mrs. 8S. C. Hall, Miss A. M. Howitt, Mrs. Octavius 
Owen, and others. 

Illustrated by John Gilbert, Harrison Weir, C. H. 
Bennett, F. J. Skill, W. M‘Connell, H. G. Hine, E. 
Weedon, W. May, T. R. Macquoid, and T. Scott. 

Every Wednesday, Twenty quarto pages, profusely 
Illustrated, price Three Halfpence, A stamped edi- 
tion for post. 

Office, 332, Strand, W.C., where Advertisements 
ived for the Weekly Wrappers. 


JOURNAL 


ART, SCIENCE, 





A TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND 
AMUSEMENT. 
In 4 vols. crown 8vo. price l4s.; or bound in 2, 12 
At HOURS Ww ITH THE BES 
AUTHORS, Selected and Edited by Cuarces 
Kyieur. With Critical and Biographical Notices. 
New Edition, with Steel and Wood Illustrations. 
* Half Hours with the Best Authors,” contains Bio- 
zraphical Notices and Extracts, from the best works 





Cottage Ha- | ot Three Hundred of our Standard English Authors, 


o arranged as to form half an hour’s reading for every 
day in the year. 
London: Rour.encs, Warne, and Rovr.eper, 
Farringdon Street. 


London: Printed by Jostrn CLayron, of 265, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex, Printer, at the office of Josrru Cra) 

‘, 17, houverie Street,in the Precinct of Whitefriars. 
in the City of London; and Published by the aforesaid 
Joseru Layton, at 9, Wellington Street, in the Precine’ 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex. — 
Sarurvar, lst Ocropsr 1859. 











